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The Classical Review 


DECEMBER, 1929 


NOTES AND NEWS 


From Mr. J. D. Denniston: 

‘ By the death of Professor W. Rhys 
Roberts we have lost a staunch defender 
of classical education, and a leading 
authority in a not unimportant depart- 
ment of Greek studies. After two years 
at Cambridge as Fellow of King’s, the 
whole of his life, up to his retirement in 
1923, was lived at Bangor and Leeds, 
his tenure of the two chairs covering a 
period of nearly forty years. He early 
turned to the Greek literary critics, 
whose works formed his main interest 
to the end. His editions of Longinus, 
Dionysius (the De Composttione and the 
three literary letters), and Demetrius, 
with their always scholarly and often 
felicitous translations, and their copious 
but never over-burdened notes, are 
justly well known. The translations of 


Longinus and Demetrius he revised, 
towards the end of his life, for the Loeb 


series. Among other works which ap- 
peared after his retirement to Sussex 
are the Oxford translation of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric and a short handbook on Greek 
literary criticism. 

‘ Rhys Roberts was a man of varied 
interests. At Cambridge he won Scrip- 
ture prizes. In Wales he threw him- 
self into Celtic etymology and Giraldus 
Cambrensis. And his wide knowledge 
and appreciation of English literature 
shows itself in the work he did on the 
Greek critics. He played a leading 
part in furthering the cause of classical 
education in this country. He was a 
prominent member of the Classical 
Association, read papers at its meet- 
ings, and was for many years one of its 
Vice-Presidents. Much of his time at 
Leeds was taken up with extra-mural 
work. And in Ig1g-2t he was most 
appropriately selected to serve on the 
Prime Minister’s committee on classical 
education. 
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‘ Of his personal character others are 
better fitted to speak than myself. But 
the simplicity and kindliness of his 
nature, and his desire to help and en- 
courage, were evident on a casual ac- 
quaintance. He lived a useful life, and 
both his literary and his educational 
work entitle him toan honourable place 
in the memory of all who have the 
Classics at heart.’ 


From W. M. C.: 

A. W. Mair’s Poems, referred to in 
the C.R. of February, p. 3, have now 
been issued by Oliver and Boyd, of 
Edinburgh, with a sympathetic Preface 
by Mair’s Edinburgh colleague and 
fellow-Aberdonian, Professor Grierson. 
For those who knew Mair well, the 
poems strike an intimate and often a 
revealing note; yet we could have wished 
that this slender tribute to his memory 
had been more representative of the 
department in which he stood unrivalled 
—composition in Greek. To make room 
for more of his Greek verses, and for 
some specimens of what was the very 
voice of Plato discoursing on twentieth- 
century themes, some of his English 
verses might well have been sacrificed. 
But the volume does contain two gems 
from the master’s workshop—the ren- 
derings of O waly waly (quoted in full in 
the February C.R.) and of Stevenson’s 
Requiem. One may doubt if the sense, 
sound, and emotional colour of an 
English poem have ever been so har- 
moniously reproduced in an ancient 
Aegean setting as in these lines from 
the Requiem: 

xeiwat ddira, Aypns 

dypevrhs * vairns paxpa 


The Bacchae of Euripides, in the 
original Greek, will be performed at 


Cambridge on March 4-8. 
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REGULATIONS FOR A LOCAL SPORTS MEETING. 


I am indebted to Professor Calder for 
calling my attention to the interesting 
inscription which is the subject of this 
note. It was found at Fassiller in 
Pisidia by Sterrett, and published in 
The Wolfe Expedition (Vol. III. of the 
Papers of the American School of Archae- 
ology at Athens), p. 167, No. 275. 

Fassiller seems to have been the site 
of a prehistoric city and afterwards 
of a Greek town called Misthia, of 
sufficient importance to have a local 
sports festival. There Sterrett found a 
fine Hittite stele, and at a little distance, 
hollowed out in the face of the rock, 
was a vaulted niche with Corinthian 
columns on each side. On the right of 
the niche was carved the life-size figure 
of a richly caparisoned horse. On the 
arch of the niche was the inscription 
Aov«vavds, and below the niche “Hpws 
mpoydytos.  Sterrett suggested that 
Lucianus was victor in the horse-race 
at the games, but this seems more than 
doubtful. To the left of the niche is 
an inscription containing regulations 
for the games. The date is not earlier 
than the second century A.D. 

First a few words about the pas 
mpoydutos. Failing to find any parallel 
I consulted Dr. Farnell, and to him 
I am indebted for the following note: 

‘The title of Ipoydyos is quite 
unique. We must connect it with the 
Tlpoyapexa ‘lepa, or (v. Pollux, 
Onom.), which are rites preliminary to 
a marriage. Now from the Ilpoyauwa 
a personality might be projected such 
as mpoydmwos, an indefinite divine 
spirit presiding over them, just as an 
“Amphidromos” from the Amphidromia. 
But this hero did not grow like that; 
he was evidently a real man, probably 
recently deceased, called Aov«vavos. 
His kin wish to honour him, and they 
do so by vowing to offer sacrifice to 
him in the preliminary rites on the 
marriage of anyone of the family. 
These preliminary rites in Greece were 
usually to Hera, but a distinguished 
ancestor or an elder relative ‘gone 
before” might also be honoured with 
offerings on the occasion—e.g., Electra 
promises to the ghost of Agamemnon 


that she will bring him libations on 
her marriage if he will help in the 
slaying (Aesch. Choeph. 487). The 
family express this in attaching to 
him this cult-title which ensures that 
his presence will always bless the family 
matriages.’ 

If Lucianus, then, was the hero of 
our inscription, we should expect that 
it was his statue that occupied the 
niche, and that the games were held on 
the occasion of some marriage in his 
family. The family was evidently one 
of wealth and position; the richly 
caparisoned horse may indicate that 
the bridegroom or his father was an 
eques. 

Let us now turn to the inscription. 
The text is as follows: 

I ravxpariacras eldé- 
var els Td wac- 
xpaic Oa wa- 

5 

tov vecxhoavra 
kal 7d O€ua 
Kal ui els Erepov 
abOnuepel d- 
édy Sobdos 
veikjoa Tod Oéuaros 
7d réraprov xwpeiv els 
Tous cwaywvioTas av- 
15 Tov. 
Tod abrod dearérov 
wrelovas 
alOnuepel 
Oa, eva. 

The first five lines contain regula- 
tions for the Pankration. The pankra- 
tion was a sort of free fight—a com- 
bination of wrestling, boxing, and 
kicking. It fell naturally into two 
parts: the standing pankration (rd dvw) 
in which the competitors endeavoured 
by any means to force one another to 
the ground, and the struggle on the 
ground xdtw mayxpatiov) which 
went on till one or other acknowledged 
himself defeated. All means were 
allowable, says Philostratus, except 
biting and gouging, by which we may 
understand digging the hand into an 
opponent’s eyes, mouth, or other tender 
part of the opponent’s person. The 
pankration was regarded by the Greeks 
as a highly skilful competition and was 
regulated by definite laws. It obviously 
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lent itself, like wrestling, to many 
variations at different times and places. 
Of such a variation we have an interest- 
ing example here. 

‘The pankratiasts must take notice 
that they are not to use sand for dust- 
ing or wrestling falls, but are to 
contend with upright hitting.’ 

The word adn has two uses—some- 
times it means a hold or grip in 
wrestling; sometimes the sand with 
which wrestlers dusted themselves. 
That the latter is its meaning here is 
clear from the addition of the words 
eis TO tmacoev. Thus Lucian, in his 
Anacharsis, c. 1, describes how the 
wrestlers practising in the gymnasium 
pick up sand and, like fighting cocks, 
dust one another 
Similarly, in a second-century inscrip- 
tion from Epidaurus, the patient is 
ordered to perform various exercises, 
and to smear himself with sand 
mnrocacba (I.G.1V.955). Martial 
(VII. 67) uses the Latin form haphe in 
the same sense. as the mark of a 
wrestler. The prohibition, therefore, 
merely means that the pankratiasts 
are not to wrestle, and this is made 
clear by the addition of radaicuact, 
the regular word for falls in wrestling. 

The curious word ép8o7atia does not 
occur elsewhere. Dr. Sterrett explains 
it as meaning ‘straight hitting’ in the 
modern sense of hitting from the 
shoulder. But such a regulation would 
be very difficult to enforce. Rather 
we must explain the word on the 
analogy of ép@ord\n (Lucian, Lexiph. 5) 
which means upright wrestling as op- 
posed to ground wrestling. It will 
mean then ‘hitting while standing’ as 
opposed to pummelling one another on 
the ground. Here, again, Lucian pro- 
vides a parallel. After describing the 
wrestlers struggling on the ground, he 
goes on: ‘Others standing upright 
(6p0ocrdSnv), covered with dust, have 
fallen on one another, hitting and 
kicking,’ and a little further on he 
makes Solon explain that those who 
strike one another standing are pan- 
kratiasts (Td maiew 
3. II). 

Here, then, we have a distinct local 
variety of the pankration in which it 


seems all wrestling is forbidden, and 
apparently also the struggle on the 
ground. It differs from boxing in that 
the pankratiast fights with bare hands 
and also as in the French savate is 
allowed to kick. Philostratus (Gym. 
11) distinctly tells us that in the 
practice of the gymnasia pankratiasts 
could practise one part of the competi- 
tion separately—e.g., upright wrestling, 
ground wrestling, boxing, kicking—and 
the Eleans therefore regarded it as a 
less strenuous competition than wrest- 
ling, because the practice of the 
wrestlers could not be so divided and was 
just the same as the actual competition. 

The rest of the inscription, though 
extremely interesting, presents no diffi- 
culties. First we have a regulation 
evidently intended to keep up the 
interest of the games and to prevent 
some pot-hunting professional coming 
in and carrying off all the prizes: ‘ He 
who has won one victory and received 
the prize (rd @éua) has finished and 
must not enter for another competition 
on the same day.’ Very similar is the 
intention of the last four lines: ‘ The 
same owner is not to have two or more 
horses competing the same day, but 
only one.’ Between these two (Il. 11-15) 
is a perfectly delightful regulation. It 
is as far as I know quite unique, and 
throws some light on the improved 
status of slaves under the Empire. In 
early days slaves had not been allowed 
to exercise in the public gymnasia, 
though they were employed there in 
various Offices. But in Hellenistic 
times this disability had been removed. 
At Argos, in the second century B.c., we 
find a gymnasiarch making provision of 
oil for free men and for slaves (J.G. IV. 
597, 606). In the gymnasia of Priene 
free men and slaves could exercise 
together (Inschr. von Priene 112, 123). 
Slavery, indeed, was an accident due to 
war or brigandage: slaves were often 
in birth and education no whit inferior 
to their masters. Slavery, as the Priene 
inscriptions actually state, was coming 
to be regarded rather as a misfortune 
than as a disgrace. Free citizens 
sometimes fought with gladiators in 
the Roman arena, but this is as far as 
I know the only instance of slaves 
being allowed to compete in the games 
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of free citizens. But they are only 
allowed to compete with a reservation. 
It is, we may suppose, a salve to the 
amour-propre of the defeated. ‘If a 
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slave has the good luck to win, a 
quarter of the prize money is to go to 
his fellow-competitors.’ 

E. NORMAN GARDINER. 


VERGIL AND THE MAZE. 


Ir has been thought? that the inci- 
dent of the Cumaean gates in the Sixth 
Aeneid constitutes a digression from the 
narrative, for which no justification is 
apparent. In reply, Professor Conway 
has explained Vergil’s artistic purpose ; 
and it is in supplement to his view that 
I put forward the following suggestions. 

I cite those lines of the passage which 
appear to me to contain a further 
answer to the question : 


hic crudelis amor tauri suppostaque furto 
Pasiphae mixtumque genus prolesque biformis 
Minotaurus inest, Veneris monimenta nefandae ; 
hic labor tile domus et inextricabilis error ; 
magnum reginae sed enim miseratus amorem 
Daedalus ipse dolos tecti ambagesque resoluit, 
caeca regens filo westigia... 
perlegerent oculis, ni iam praemissus Achates 
adforet... 

(Verg. Aen. VI. 24-30, 33-35.) 


and I propose that Vergil used the 
image of Minotaur and Labyrinth— 

(1) As a symbol of secrecy, and 

(2) Perhaps also as a symbol of the 
state of earthly life in doubt and dis- 
integration, which often precedes a 
revelation of religious truth. 

The second suggestion depends on 
the validity of certain views not uni- 
versally accepted; but it also appears 
to add some further credibility to those 
views with a cumulative force. 


1 1 refer to Professor R. S. Conway, Mew 
Studies of a Great Inheritance, as C; to W. H. 
Matthews, Mazes and Labyrinths (London, 
1922), as M ; and to Colin Still, Shakespeare's 
Mystery Play: A Study of the Tempest (Lon- 
don, 1921), as S. I am particularly indebted 
to these works, sometimes for references, and 
to Professor Conway also for critical comment 
on the view which I here put forward, 

2 Especially by Norden, p. 121 of his edition 
of Aen. VI.; C, p. 123 (who answers Norden 


by reference to the poetic importance of the 
Cretan allusions); Mrs. Verrall in C.2., 1910, 
44 (who, as I now find, anticipated me in think- 
ing that the incident of the gates should be 
interpreted symbolically), to whose article Mr. 
E. Harrison kindly drew my attention. 


In the Graphia aurea urbis Romae*® 
occurs the following passage, under the 
heading De diarodino imperatorto : 
habeat et in diarodino laberinthum fabrefactum 
ex auro et margaritis, in quo sit Minotaurus, 
digitum ad os tenens, ex smaragdo factus, quia 
sicut non ualet quis laberinthum scrutare, ita 
non debet consilium dominatoris propalare. 


The Labyrinth and Minotaur might 
thus apparently be worn as a symbol 
of secrecy, like the city crest of Win- 
chester, the Faithful Servant, whose 
lips are locked. It is clear from later 
lines in the Sixth Aeneid that Vergil is 
in some sense divulging secrets which 
should not be told: 


di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque 
silentes 
et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late, 
sit mthi fas audita logui... 
(Verg. Aen. VI. 264-6.) 

It seems not improbable that the 
Minotaur on the Cumaean gates in 
Vergil’s imagination corresponded as 
closely in content with the words sit 
mihi fas audita loqgui as the Minotaur in 
the Graphia aurea. The Minotaur with- 
in a labyrinth or maze occurs in very 
many ancient representations ;* and the 
stress, which the in of inest (1. 26) carries 
in the Vergilian rhythm, seems to em- 
phasise the position of the Minotaur. 

There is some confirmation of an 
intention, that the Cumaean pictures 
should be more than decorative merely, 
in the use of the word perlegere with 
oculis. The meaning ‘look at’ is ap- 
parently later than this passage, and 
seems to have been derived from a mis- 
understanding of it, first by Ovid,® who 
elsewhere has reminiscence of the Sixth 


3M, p. 53. Such a labyrinth is worn in a 
painting of Bartolommeo Veneto, M, /oc. cit., 
after A. B. Cook. Cf M, pp. 96, 194. 

* M, pp. 47, 48, 50 (Roman mosaics) ; figs. 
20-31 (coins of Crete); Cook, Zeus I., p. 347 
(coin of Magnesia). 

5 Lewis and Short, s.v. 
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Aeneid.’ The true meaning ‘read’ (with 
connotations) implies something to be 
understood, not seen only. 

Poeticsymbolism has long been recog- 
nised, in Dante and Shelley*® in par- 
ticular, and lately in Shakespeare.* It 
seems to be the instrument of all great 
poets, and is probably fundamental to 
poetry. 

I therefore infer that Vergil may have 
introduced the incident of the Cumaean 
gates partly for the sake of the symbol 
of secrecy which by this device he could 
present, and that he had the intention 
to prepare and to affect the reader’s 
poetic apprehension by this means in 
readiness for what should follow. __ 

My second proposal is that the Mino- 
taur and Labyrinth in the Vergilian 
passage represent a state of doubt and 
disintegration of the consciousness‘ 
preceding a revelation of divine truth. 

Bishop Warburton expresses® his 
familiar interpretation of the Sixth 
Aeneid as follows : 


We hope to make it very evident that the 
masterpiece of the Aenezs, the famous Sixth 
Book, is nothing else but a description, and so 
designedly, by the author, of his hero’s initiation 
into the mysteries of one part of the Eleusinian 
spectacles. 


Warburton’s theory hardly contains 
the whole truth. However, recently 
strong reasons have been offered by Mr. 
Colin Still in favour of his view that 
the Sixth Aeneid is an expression of 
almost universal doctrines of the soul’s 


1 Cf. uariarum monstra ferarum in Verg. 
Aen. V1. 285, and Ov. Met. XIV. 414. 

2 W. B. Yeats, /deas of Good and Evil, 
passim ; cf. Whitehead, Syméolism (where the 
concept is transferred to metaphysic). 

3G. Wilson Knight, Myth and Miracle, 
pp. 16, 25; zd. in Shakespeare Review, Sep- 
tember, 1928: who regards a study of poetic 
symbolism as the basis of the literary criticism 
of Shakespeare. 

* That is, the state familiar in Hamlet, 
Bunyan’s Slough of Despond, analysed by 
William James, Varieties of Religious Expert- 
ence. Cf. Francis Thomson, Hound of Heaven, 
3, 4: ‘labyrinthine ways of my own mind.’ 

5 Divina Legatio, Book II., Sec. 4. 


history and ascent, in the forms of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. He writes: 

Without doubt in some of the ancient ritual 
initiations the neophyte was required to pick 
his way actually or by representation through a 
labyrinth or maze.® 
Mr. Still argues that the ‘ forthrights 
and maeanders,’ through which in the 
Tempest Alonso and his party come, 
correspond to the maze-treading of 
initiation.” 

I conclude provisionally that Vergil 
states in the Sixth Aeneid, by epic narra- 
tive, moral and eschatological doctrines 
conveyed in the initiation ceremonies 
by action. He need not necessarily 
have been initiated himself; the words 
‘sit mihi fas audita loqui’ seem to 
imply that he had not. Because it is 
his habit to follow very closely his 
authority, he is unwilling to leave out 
any part of the doctrines symbolically 
represented. But because his medium 
is epic narrative, the symbolic treading 
of the maze could not easily be intro- 
duced. Therefore he skilfully set in his 
narrative an incident which could not 
only fulfil other artistic purposes, but 
also carry the symbol of the maze. 

W. F. J. Knicut. 

Bloxham School. 


6 S, pp. 132, 133, quoting Lucian’s ‘blind 
march ’ (cf. caeca uestigia in Verg. Aen. VI. 30) 
in Catafl. 22, and Plat. Phaedo 108A. . 

7 S, p. 27, quoting, after Warburton, Stob. 
Serm. CXIX.; p. 28; p. 61 quoting Zcclus. IV. 
17-19; Tempest III. i. Still is primarily con- 
cerned to show in detail that Zhe Tempest 
represents a ‘ Universal Myth’ of the path to 
salvation, found also in O.T., N.T., Greek 
mystery religions, Aen. VI., the Divina Com- 
media, and elsewhere, and sustained generally 
with the same symbolism. C, pp. 165 ff., has 
demonstrated that Zhe Tempest contains many 
exact reminiscences of Vergilian thought and 
expression: cf S, Pt. II., ch. 2, etc. 

There seems little doubt that mazes in 
Christian Churches of the Middle Ages were 
used for some symbolic tracing or treading with 
moral or religious intent : M Aassim, especially 
Pp. 93 (penitence), 57, 68 (giving mediaeval 
inscriptions). At San Savino Church, Piacenza, 
the labyrinth is a symbol of the world ; there 
is a narrow path out of it, which represented 
the natural man’s path to spiritual life: M, 


P. 57. 
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NOTE ON HERODOTUS IV. 108-9. 


In the September number of the C.2. (p. 125) 
Mr. A. D. Nock has adduced several interesting 
caer to the lost Greek colony of ‘ Hyper- 

reans,’ which Mr. C. T. Seltman has recently 
rediscovered at some distance up the Danube 
(Class. Quart., 1928, pp. 155-160). Another 
= case may be quoted from Herodotus IV. 
106-9 : 

wods év adroio. (sc. Trois Bovdivas) 
Evdivn, rH worm éorl Tedwvds: (7d Te 
éort) wav Edduwov, kal olkiac airadv Kal 
OeSv ipa ‘EXAnvinGs 
dydduacl re Kal Kal Evrivowt, Kal TE 
Atovicw tpiernpidas dvd-yoves elol 
yap ol TeXwvol rd dpxatov “EXdAnves, €x 
T&v éuroplwy éEavacrdvres olknoav 
év roto. Bovdlivorce wal TA pev 
re épydra Kal ovropd-yo. Kal éxrnuévor. 

This instance seems peculiarly apposite, 
because Herodotus certifies that the Geloni, 
though partly denationalised in their language 
and mode of life, kept up the religious ob- 
servances which they had brought with them. 
If Greeks marooned between the Don and Volga 
could show such tenacity of religious rites, we 
may readily believe that compatriots of theirs 
who lay quartered ‘somewhere in Roumania’ 
should have made efforts to get through to 
Apollo of Delos. 

Mr. Seltman casts doubt on the prevalent 
opinion that the offerings of the ‘ Hyperboreans’ 
consisted of amber. In this he has the support 
of Callimachus (Delian Hymn, lines 283-4), 
who describes them as iepa dpaypata acraxvev.! 
According to Herodotus the gifts were wrapped 
in the straw of wheat (IV. 33). Surely, then, 
they were the ears of wheat whose haulms 
served as packing ; and an offering of this kind 
plainly represents the first-fruits of an agri- 
cultural community. But this fact in turn 
confirms Mr. Seltman’s view that the ‘ Hyper- 
boreans’ must be located along the Danube, for 
the loess lands of Roumania are one of the best 
natural wheat-fields of Europe. Though the 
‘Hyperboreans’ presumably came from the 
trading town of Istria, we need not wonder that 
they should have turned to husbandry. Herodo- 
tus’ Geloni, who likewise originated from com- 
mercial places (Tanais? Phanagoreia ?), and 
made their new homes on the borderlands 
between a forest belt and a brackish steppe, 
nevertheless took to plough and hoe. 

M. Cary. 


CALLIMACHUS ON MIMNERMUS. 


ROSTAGNI, in Rivista di Filologia, 1928, 
pp. 9-12, came, by a stroke of intuition, very 
near the correct restoration of Pap. Oxy. 2079, 
ll. 11, 12. He reads: 

tow dvotv Miuvepuos bri afi Newrdv 


1 Mela (III. 37) and Pliny (IV., § 91) describe 
the gifts as ‘ primitiae.’ 
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A certain restoration is now possible owing to 
the true decipherment of the scholia in Brit. 
Mus. Lit. Pap. 181, Il. 11-14, viz. : 
al 
€515(agev) peyaX(n). 
Aéyes Sre yAuK(ds) 6 Miu(veppos). 
be : obrw(s) : év ro(ts) pex(pors). 
Restore therefore : 
52] Svotv Miuvepuos yAvKds afi 
of course stands playfully for pious 
ywakés. Translate: ‘ Of the two, that Mimner- 
mus was sweet, it is Les Petites that teach us 
so, not La Grande’ die (=otrws) is, as the 
scholium says, to be interpreted Tois 
and recapitulates M. Sri -yAukds. 
H. J. M. MILNE. 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF XENOCRITUS 


[PLuT.] de Musica X. 1143E is quoting from 
Glaucus of Rhegium dapyaiov monrar. 
His words are: xai srepi Zevoxpirov ds jv rd 
yévos Aoxpav év "Iradia, 
madvev monrns npwtkar yap 
mpaypara yeyovéva 
daciv avrév. 8 xai twas xadeiv 
avrov ras monoes. It is odd that no modern 
Sparagmatist seems to have hit on what must 
surely be the true reading here: orapdypara 
éxovcav. For such was the theme of the dithy- 
ramb triva cal accord- 
ing to Plutarch de Ei afud Delphos 389A. And 
even to [Plutarch] mpdyparatyev can only 
have meant one thing. W. M. CALDER. 


TAC. AGRIC. 24 INIT. 


Quinto expeditionum anno save frima trans- 
gressus. 


THE phrase nave prima hardly renders any 
satisfactory sense in spite of the ed tors’ in- 
genious suggestions. It occurred to me that 
perhaps we might read mavigatione prima 
which I should take as the exact nautical 
equivalent of the military vere primo. Agricola 
is represented as making his crossing as soon as 
the weather sufficiently moderated to make 
sailing possible, that is, in early spring. Cf 
Cic. Ef. ad Q.F. II. 6. 2, fin. (or 3 tntt.)—‘tu, 
mi frater, simul ut ilie venerit, primam naviga- 
tionem ... ne omiseris’ ; 2bid., 7 fin., ‘te prima 
navigatione transmissurum.’ The sense in both 
these passages would be the same as in ad 
Fam. X. 31. 1 fin., ‘nactus occasionem postea 
quam navigari coeptum est’ (where see Tyrrell’s 


note, Vol. VI., p. 69). 
W. H. SEMPLE. 


THE DATE OF /.2.M/. 493. 


IN 1.G. XII. 3 Supp. is given (p. 283) a revised 
reading of /.G. AII. 3, 326, ll. 32-33 (a Theran 
text). The name of the proconsul first pub- 
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lished in the defective form Tor . . . iov IIpeioxov 
is shown to be TomAAiov Ipeloxov. The date 
of his proconsulship is known from /.G. XII. 3, 
325, 326 to have been A.D. 149. 

These facts may be used as evidence to fix 
the date of 7.B.M. 493. This text consists of 
fragments which the editor has so arranged as 
to give the following reading of the two last 
lines : 


f 
17 Exleupe]y Ip]eioxos 


ro[s dvObma]ros [Eléruxeire 


The editor says: ‘The position of f and g is 
conjectural, for the edges of the fragments do 
not fit into the rest of the slab.... [The 
fragments] appear to read into the letter very 
satisfactorily where I have placed them’ (p. 159). 


His arrangement is strongly supported by 
7.G. XII. 3, 326 with the reading of /.G. XII. 3 
Supp. for ll. 32-33, from which we know that 
there was a proconsul of Asia named Popillius 
Priscus, whilst in the British Museum text we 
find a THomi\A[wos] acting as transmitter of an 
Ephesian psephism to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, and in the same document occurs the 
name [TIp]eioxos. 

If the text of Il. 17-18 be accepted, the 
evidence of /.G. XII. 3, 325, 326 proves the date 
of J.B.M. 493 to be 149, the year in which 
Popillius Priscus was proconsul of Asia. 


15 Fovel]as 


Restore i’, or, possibly, yp’, if the letter was 
written after December 9, 149. 


H. Box. 


REVIEWS 
AN ESSAY IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 


God, Man, and Epic Poetry. A Study in 
Comparative Literature. By H. V. 
Rovutu, M.A., University Reader in 
English Language and Literature, 
London. Vol. I., pp. x +232 (Clas- 
sical); Vol. II., pp. xii+283 (Medie- 
val). Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1927. 12s. 6d. each volume. 

Mr. RovutH begins by assailing the 

usual methods of approach to a litera- 

ture and, as a test case, examines at 
length the inadequacy of a classical 
education. Now, alas, ‘we know too 
much. ... History and archaeology 
have restricted our imagination in the 
interpretation of the classics. ... We 
cannot any longer accept so readily 
the great characters, whether real or 
legendary, as fulfilling our ideals. The 
great lord of Mykenai has become too 
materialised a monarch, the product of 
an ambiguous civilisation, and the 
romantic figure of Orpheus has evapor- 
ated into a mere abstraction, the ghost 
of animistic superstitions. The demo- 
cratic principles which Thoukydides 
discussed can no longer be applied to 
our own political problems, etc.’ The 
validity of such instances apart, it 
might perhaps be claimed that by the 
partial lifting of the veil, the shifting of 
the false boundaries that once too 
neatly rounded off the classical world, 
the imagination is quickened and the 


interest of the subject, its significance 
for the whole story of man, not 
diminished but increased. A ‘sense of 
background’ is given, the very lack of 
which is the second count in Mr, 
Routh’s indictment. ‘Their general 
conception of man is disappointingly 
simple.’ ‘We know too much in a 
deeper and more philosophical sense. 
... It is especially during the last 
century or so that the consciousness of 
infinity has been bred in all educated 
people, . . . and has altered their con- 
ception of man. Whoever is sufficiently 
developed to examine his own thoughts 
carefully will find (in some cases to his 
surprise) that there is in him something 
boundless and undefined, such as no 
single figure or. symbol can represent, 
and at the same time a curious im- 
patience of his own egoism and even an 
occasional desire to escape from his 
own personality.” But an early Greek 
may no less explicitly suggest: yuyijs 
meipata iwy ovx ay 
éye, and express impatience with 
egoism and those who shut themselves 
up in their own souls (Heraclitus, 
Fr. 45, 1, 2, 72, etc., Diels). Nietzsche 
saw that Aeschylus had a similar sense 
of ‘ eine rathselhafte Tiefe ja Unendlich- 
keit des Hintergrundes,’ but, for Mr. 
Routh, he is ‘attributing his own nine- 
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teenth-century mentality to a Greek.’ 
Instead of such studies, Mr. Routh 
would apparently have the student 
‘put several poets or dramatists or 
moralists together, regardless of differ- 
ences in epoch or nationality, in order 
to understand their common source of 
inspiration.’ This would mean that in 
the limited time available, instead of 
becoming familiar with the varied ex- 
periences and expressions of a great 
people, using the key of a language 
once mastered, he would, with transla- 
tions or a hasty smattering of many 
languages, pursue one literary form 
down the ages, in order ‘to construct a 
complete story of some great emotion.’ 
There appears to be confusion between 
what are practicable studies for the 
schoolboy or undergraduate and what 
may be profitable researches for the 
mature scholar. 

It is for its content rather than for 
its form that Mr. Routh would have us 
study literature, yet he would isolate a 
form as if it carried a uniform content, 
only and completely a single train of 
thought and feeling. This has its 
nemesis in his own choice of the epic, 
for, though in his introduction he sug- 
gests that, when the content varies, ‘ the 
student will complete and clarify his 
ideas by contrast,’ we find that epics 
which do not carry the content he 
desires—e.g., the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius, Lucan’s Pharsalia, Statius’ The- 
bais—are ignored, and his story is eked 
out, but not completed, from the writ- 
ings of historians, theologians, etc. At 
the outset we realise that the epic should 
be concerned with man’s attitude to 
life and death and the powers around 
him and should possess ‘grandeur, 
intensity, and heroism, and “the pos- 
sibilities of mental conflict and tragic 
contradiction.”’ If, as appears, this 
attitude and these characteristics are 
to be studied, attention should not be 
confined to Homer and the Homeric 
cycle, Hesiod, Herodotus, and the 
Aeneid for the ancient world. There 
are half a dozen pages covering the 
eschatology of Plato, the Mysteries, and 
the Somnium Scipionis, but the evidence 
of the dramatists, the lyric poets, the 
other philosophers, and the orators is 
not considered. For the medieval 
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world, Mr. Routh more boldly pursues 
the thought with little regard for the 
form in which it is expressed. By 
the side of the Eddas, Dante, etc., we 
find Gregory of Tours, Bede, Saxo 
Grammaticus, Augustine, Pelagius, 
Cassian, Boethius, Scotus Erigena, 
Anselm, Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas. 

Mr. Routh has, nevertheless, written 
a useful and stimulating book. It will 
inspire the student to seek the deeper 
significance of the literature he reads, 
and from this angle it presents him 
with an analysis and a vivid apprecia- 
tion of certain works: in the J/ad man 
braves his troubles, bulwarked against 
fear by a belief in fate, lifting himself 
higher by contact with the gods; in the 
Odyssey, losing confidence amid an 
atmosphere of misfortune, where cour- 
age and strength no longer suffice, he 
triumphs still by resourcefulness and 
self-control; in Hesiod and the post- 
Homeric age, obsessed by a sense of 
the weakness and wickedness of his 
race, he seeks salvation in intelligence, 
devising riddles and reading oracles; in 
Herodotus, against the jealousy of God 
and the inscrutability of his will he 
founds his only hope on caution and 
clear-sightedness; in the Aeneid with 
steadfastness and devotion he endures 
all the evils of life, penetrates the 
kingdom of death and there, with a 
vision of renewing, triumphs over the 
pessimism of his age and all mortal 
fears. In the second volume we pass 
from the self-reliant heroism of Beowulf 
to the growth of a ‘ doctrine of evil’ and 
of a religious ideal in conflict with the 
older epic spirit, thence to their recon- 
ciliation in the Crusades (Chanson de 
Roland), the sense of inevitable re- 
tribution (Nibelungenlied), the yield- 
ing of epic to romance (Arthurian 
cycle), the growth of an intellectual 
ideal and the realisation that the great 
enemy is spiritual, the conquest of 
Original Sin and of the terrors of death, 
the series of ‘visions’ wherein those 
terrors are met, and finally the trium- 
phant experience of Dante. The com- 


plex forces, sequences of events, and 
trends of thought, pagan and Christian, 
which conditioned this literature are 
well suggested, and, though the ar- 
rangement here and there might be 
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improved, a vivid picture of the main 
stream of medieval life results. 

Mr. Routh brings to his task great 
learning, first-hand acquaintance with 
the texts, and considerable knowledge 
of their background, but there are 
inaccuracies. We are told that Odys- 
seus and Aias ‘never took counsel in 
flight’ (Vol. I., p. 20: cf. Il. VIII. 79 
and g2 ff.; XI. 461, 544 ff.), that 
Homer’s Kirke ‘converts men_ into 
beasts by putting parts of animals into 
a specially prepared broth’ (I., p. 61), 
that ‘two KA@es are associated with 
Alcoa’ in Odyssey VII. 197 (I., p. 65), 
that in Hades ‘Odysseus sought out 
the spirit of his wife’ (I., p. 73), that 
in Il. III. 396 Paris recognises Aphro- 
dite (I., p. 79), that ‘the winds do not 
appear to have been worshipped’ in 
Homer (I., p. 79: of. Il. XXIII. 194 ff.), 
that ‘it is recorded in the Iliad 
(XX. 57-66) how the brazen realm was 
once rent open’ (II., p. 245). Refer- 
ences are occasionally incorrect or too 
vague to be useful—e.g., for the placing 
of curses inscribed on lead in tombs we 
are referred (I., p. 189) to ‘Conway, 
R. S., Italian Dialects.’ The Theogony 
is consistently called ‘the Theognis.’ 
Errors of interpretation also appear. 
On the strength of & &s tieto 
Snuw (Il. V. 78) we are told that ‘the 
priest Dolopionos [a genitive] was still 
actually worshipped as a god’ (I., p. 68). 
That the Achaians on Ithaca are 
‘tainted with the greed of traders’ is 
inferred (I., p. 101) from Noemon’s 
interest in horses (Od. IV. 630-7), and 
‘familiarity with the art of riding’ as 
‘post-Achaian modernity’ is noted 
(I., p. 107) for the Odyssey on the 
strength of V. 37, which is irrelevant, 
and IX. 50, a¢’ im7eyv, which refers to 
the use of chariots (c/., ¢.g., JJ. XV. 386). 
We learn also that ‘the only man of 
intellect in the I/iad was Machaon’ 
(I., p. 146), that the Trojans were 
Pelasgians (I., p. 51, cf. 32), and that 
‘the so-called “‘Seven Sages” estab- 
lished the study of philosophy and 
even elaborated metaphysical doctrines’ 
(I., p. 161). The excursions into Greek 
religion are not altogether happy, and 


the arguments for stratification within 
the Iliad and the Odyssey carry little 
weight, as do some of those for a 
gulf between the two poems—e.g. (I., 
pp. 112 f.), in the Odyssey, unlike the 
Iliad, ‘old age is praised for the 
wisdom that it brings and for the calm- 
ness of its ending.’ This rests on yjpai 
kugos env cal pvpia II. 16, and 
tro AuTap@ apnuévov, XI. 136, which 
refers only to Odysseus. Iliad I. 259 ff.; 
III. 105 ff.; XXIII. 587 ff. are not 
irrelevant. The Aeneid receives much 
less attention. Vergil’s geography of 
the underworld is fused with that of 
Servius (I, pp. 217 f.), and because 
Aeneas does not reveal his motives and 
inmost feelings by speeches on every 
critical occasion we are told that ‘it is 
this lack of great-heartedness and 
fervour which renders Aeneas so un- 
attractive and forces the reader to 
conclude that the poem itself is not an 
epic’ (I., pp. 210-212) : but Aeneas early 
shows the stuff of which he is made, 
¢.g., I. 197-209, and the grimly heroic 
spirit in which he pursues his path is 
implied throughout, e.g. in the words 
of the Sibyl as in his reply, VI. 83 ff., 
nor would more ‘demonstrativeness’ 
and reiterated expressions of his sub- 
mission to the gods and devotion to the 
race convert the poem into an epic, if it 
is not such already. It is, however, 
unfair to single out and stress odd 
points. Here as elsewhere in the two 
volumes there is much said and well 
said that is worth saying. The signifi- 
cance of Aeneas is on the whole justly 
given and there is fine appreciation of 
the Dido episode and of the journey 
through the underworld. Among other 
good things may be noted the study of 
the ways in which gods influence men 
in the Iliad (I., pp. 80 and 84 f.), the 
explanation of the use of riddles and 
‘kennings’ (1., pp. 154 ff. ; pp. 3 ff.), 
the suggestion of a strain of self-reliant 
agnosticism at the end of northern 
paganism (II., pp. 66 f.), and the ac- 
count of the medieval doctrine of 
Original Sin (II., pp. 175 ff.). Mr. 
Routh has a fresh mind and it is 
reflected in his style. 
R. B. ONIANS. 
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DAEDALUS AND THESPIS. 


Daedalus and Thespis : The Contributions 
of the Ancient Dramatic Poets to our 
Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of 
Greece. By WALTER MILLER. Pp. 
vili+ 329. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 27s. 

Tuts handsome book is the first of three 

promised volumes: it deals with Archi- 

tecture and Topography, and will be 
followed by a second dealing with 

Sculpture and a third dealing with 

Painting and Ceramics. This volume 

has many obvious faults. It is diffuse 

and rhetorical, and the rhetoric is not 
always pleasing: we read of ‘ Pericles’ 

Table Round,’ and Frazer is rebuked 

for ‘forcing upon Strabo honorary 

membership of the Ananias Club.’ 

Many sections might well have been 

omitted, such as the lists of works of 

art possibly inspired by Euripides (pp. 

17 ff). These are taken, with no 

attempt at criticism or identification of 

the objects listed, from old treatises by 

Kinkel and Vogel, and it is difficult in 

any case to accept the view that such 

evidence of ‘art interest in Euripides’ 
increases the a priori likelihood that the 
poet talked about the artistic movements 
ofhisownday. Mr. Miller’s scholarship 
is poor: he states, forinstance(p. 25), that 

‘Agamedes and Trophonius, as archi- 

tects of that earlier temple at Delphi, 

are discoveries of the grammarians and 
periegetes,’ though they are mentioned 
in that connexion in a fragment of 

Pindar. He uses Pindar Frag. 53 

(Schroeder), which Pausanias connects 

withthe mythical third temple at Delphi, 


as evidence for the acroteria of the 
historical fifth (Alcmaeonid) temple, nor 
is he aware of the important additions 
which this fragment has received from 
Ox. Pap. XV. 1791 (Schroeder’s 1923 
Supplement, Paean XI). His acquaint- 
ance with the facts of ancient archi- 
tecture, though considerable, is im- 
perfect: had he, for example, grasped 
the prevalence of sun-dried bricks in 
Greece, he could not have suggested 
(p. 28) that the point of the proverb 
mrivOov mrvvew is that ‘burned bricks 
would never need cleaning.’ He is also 
unfamiliar with much recent excavation. 

Yet these defects do not make the 
book valueless. The collection of 
passages in the dramatists relevant to 
architecture and topography seems to 
be almost exhaustive, and, though many 
of them amount to nothing at all, many 
are really important and interesting, 
and Mr. Miller always makes a serious 
effort to discover what they mean. His 
discussion of the famous passage Jfh. 
Taur. 113 ff. is valuable, though he does 
not seem to be aware of the complete 
absence of material evidence for 
openings between triglyphs: and he 
makes a good suggestion about Opuyx«ds 
in Ion 1320 f. 

The last chapter deals with stage 
architecture. It is based chiefly on 
internal evidence, and, despite consider- 
able confusion of thought and ex- 
pression, it deserves the attention of all 
students of these problems. There are 
forty excellent plates, many of which 
represent unfamiliar sites. 

D. S. RoBERTsoNn. 


PLATO OR TIMAEUS? 


A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus. By 
A. E. Taytor, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Fellow of the British Academy. 
Pp. xvit+7o00o. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1928. 42s. net. 

Plato: Timaeus and Critias. Translated 
by A. E. Taytor. Pp. vi + 136. 


London: Methuen, 1929. 6s. net. 
PROFESSOR TAYLor’s exhaustive Com- 
mentary on the Timaeus is so obviously 


a volume which ‘ no gentleman’s library 
should be without ’—and therefore, as 
Elia remarks, a thing in book's clothing 
—that a true review of it seems as 
superfluous as it is impossible. Our 
librarians, it is to be hoped, are suffi- 
ciently educated to accept the news 
that Mr. Taylor has completed such a 
work as an imperative order to purchase 
at whatever cost. Our scholars know 
that they will neglect it at their peril. 
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It is not necessary to say that Mr. 
Taylor has lavished on the task all his 
stores of learning and ingenuity, that 
he refuses no fence and offers all the 
help he can in every difficulty, or to 
add that his resources are unequalled 
in the English-speaking world of the 
day. These things, though obvious, 
are, however, worth saying to explain 
our gratitude to the learned bodies and 
to the private benefactor whose co- 
operation made the completion and 
publication of this work possible. Mr. 
Taylor has recently supplemented his 
Commentary in the best way by a 
Translation, which the lateness of this 
notice (for which I apologise) enables 
me to treat as a part of the Commen- 
tary. 

I begin with a complaint. In form 
and arrangement Mr. Taylor’s Com- 
mentary seems to me inferior to the 
best examples. The conventional Ste- 
phanus page references to the Greek 
text provide the only principle of 
division, and no attempt is made to 
distinguish general discussions of doc- 
trine from the exposition of the lemma. 
Occasionally a cross-heading indicates 
the beginning of a general excursus. 
Five such essays appear at the end as 
Appendices, but why so many, and not 
more or less, is not apparent. Further, 
it has not been made possible for the 
reader to extract a continuous para- 
phrase of the argument, such as the 
Greek commentators on Aristotle always 
offer. Further, there is no Subject- 
Index. How, then, is a student to 
guess, or even an owner of the book to 
remember, that, ¢.g., on pp. 447-462 
there is a valuable essay on Platonic- 
Aristotelian theories of pleasure? A 
little thought about its arrangement 
would have made this book very much 
more available. In what follows I com- 
ment briefly under the three heads, 
(1) text and translation; (2) doctrine; 
(3) Timaeus and Plato. 

Text and Translation.—On the text, 
taken narrowly, Mr. Taylor had rela- 
tively little to do. He found himself, 
in fact, able to accept Burnet’s text in 
all but about twenty places ; and, as he 
says, nearly all these are mere differ- 
ences of punctuation. Taking text 


more widely, as including linguistic 


problems, we find the Commentary 
most convincing. It gives a fair hear- 
ing to alternative views, and has good 
reason to offer for its decisions. The 
Translation (which adds the Critias) 
deserves a special word of commenda- 
tion. It is lucid and readable, and it 
remains always near enough to the 
Greek to make the construction in- 
tended clear to the Greek scholar. 
Doctrine.—The chief feature of the 
Commentary on this side is that it 
works out in detail the theory of sources 
stated summarily in C. XVII. of Mr. 
Taylor’s Plato. He there said that the 
view expounded by Timaeus ‘is recog- 
nisably a version of Pythagoreanism in 
which the biology and medicine of 
Empedocles is grafted on the original 
Pythagorean mathematics.’ Apart from 
Empedocles, the chief weight falls here 
on Alcmaeon and on the medical writers. 
Incoherences in the doctrine expounded 
(as, for instance, in regard to the exist- 
ence of void) are traced to divergences 
between the two main influences, and 
there are very few passages for which 
Mr. Taylor does not find one or both 
of his sources in principle responsible. 
The value of the innumerable careful 
analyses on these lines scattered through 
the book remains incontestable, what- 
ever may be thought of the general 
thesis to which they are subordinated. 
Timaeus and Piato.— The general 
thesis is that the science of this work 
is that of a fifth-century Pythagorean, 
which Plato puts forward as something 
like the truth (7.e. ‘the best approxima- 
tion to it which could be expected from 
a geometer-biologist of the fifth cen- 
tury’), while not to be taken as com- 
mitted to any detail of it. It is difficult 
to judge this thesis fairly because of the 
way in which it is presented. It would 
have been far more satisfactory if Mr. 
Taylor had confined himself in his 
notes to examining the provenance of 
the doctrines advanced, and devoted 
a continuous essay to the question of 
Plato’s relation to them. As it is, 
Mr. Taylor presents the appearance of 
hesitating between two possible views 
—(1) that Plato is actually expounding, 
though perhaps with a certain freedom, 
the views of a historical personage; 
(2) that in his professed reluctance to 
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publish any treatise of his own, Plato 
employs the mask of Timaeus as a 
device which enables him to state his 
views without accepting full responsi- 
bility for them. Why Plato should 
wish to portray in this elaboration 
fifth-century Pythagoreanism is not 
explained; nor, on the second view, is 
it easy to see why the doctrine of a past 
generation should be the chosen vehicle. 
But the indeterminateness has its ex- 
pository convenience. All the weak- 
nesses can be credited to Timaeus and 
all the strength to Plato, whereas, if 
the first view is adopted, both go to 
Timaeus, if the second, both to Plato. 
On the whole the book seems to me 
to throw more light on the develop- 
ment of Greek science than on the 
thought of Plato. No doubt it repre- 
sents many years’ work, and there are 
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signs that much of it was written when 
Mr. Taylor held more extreme views 
than he does now. The Laws seems 
to be treated as the only dialogue in 
which Plato himself is to be found, and 
agreement between Timaeus and the 
Phaedo or the Republic is regarded in 
effect as evidence that the views he is 
expressing are not Platonic. The pedrérn 
@Gavarov of the Phaedo, the free will of 
the Myth of Er, the tripartite soul, and 
the educational principles of the Repub- 
lic are, it seems, to be taken as Pytha- 
gorean; and with the first and third of 
these we are definitely told that Plato 
did not agree. Plato becomes a mys- 
terious summit, veiled in clouds, with 
the minor peaks of Pythagoreanism 
visible on the one side and the horrid 
marshes of Aristotelianism on the other. 
J. L. Stocks. 


CONNECTING PARTICLES IN PLATO. 


Etudes sur quelques Particules de Liaison 
chez Platon. By EpDOUARD DES 
Praces, S.J. Pp. x+382. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1929. Paper, 40 fr. 

Tuis must surely be the most elaborate 

special-study ever written on the subject 

of the Greek particles: 382 large pages 
on ody, dpa, toivvy, and their various 
compounds, in Plato alone. (The bulk 
of the book, it is true, as well as its use- 
fulness, is increased by the quoting of a 
large number of passages in extenso, 
with translation.) The work has been 
done with remarkable thoroughness, 
account being taken, not only of the 
minutest shades of meaning, but of the 
relative frequency of various usages in 
dialogue and in continuous speech, and 
even of their distribution between 

‘ principal’ and ‘secondary’ speakers. 

The main results of the investigation 

are summed up in the concluding chap- 

ter, ‘L’ Usage Platonicien des Particules 
de Liaison.’ In addition to lists given 


under various headings in the text, there 
is a complete ‘ Index des Exemples’ at 
the end of the book. The whole work 
is a model of good arrangement, and 
any required passage can be found with 


ease. 
The exposition is clear, and the 


austerity of the subject-matter is occa- 
sionally enlivened by a vivid turn of 
phrase. Thus (on Gorg. 466A): ‘Les 
trois premiers uev ody sont de fausses 
sorties, il entr’ouvre la porte qu’il ouvre 
pour de bon avec le 5é de 4664 2.’ Some 
of the detailed observations are inter- 
esting. toivvy is found to be rare in 
continuous speech ; hence the complete 
absence of roiyuy and yév Toivuy in the 
Timaeus. In dialogue, on the other 
hand, rowvy preponderates heavily 
over continuative pév ody. tolvuy is 
rare in syllogisms, but common in com- 
mands. (All this bears out Rosenberg’s 
view, that roivuy is essentially a collo- 
quial particle.) ovxodv is only found in 
dialogue, never in continuous speech. 
Interrogative ov«ovy occurs only in 
Symp. 175A. (Why was Plato so spar- 
ing of this vivid idiom, which abounds 
in drama?) The force of ... 
ye, as the negative counterpart of yowv 
(an idiom often overlooked, as des Places 
observes), is well brought out. 

The author confines himself rigidly 
to Plato. He does not call attention 
to the divergences (particularly striking 
in the case of ancillary ody) between 
Plato’s usage and that of other Attic 
prose writers. And his bibliography, 
which is very full on the Platonic side 
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(and shows, incidentally, a wide acquain- 
tance with English scholarship), 
includes few dissertations on the par- 
ticles other than those which deal 
specifically with Platonic usage. 
Kalinka’s ‘ De usu coniunctionum qua- 
rumdam ’ is, it is true, mentioned, and 
Rosenberg’s article on roivur is referred 
to in the text. But the reader who 
wishes to compare Plato with other 
writers will not find all the help he 
needs. 

In some cases this restriction of out- 
look has led Dr. des Places astray. 
The following are the main points on 
which I find his treatment unsatis- 
factory. 

The chapter on yodv opens with the 
words : ‘ confirme l’assertion précé- 
dente en la restreignant.’ But this 
statement requires qualification. 
Though the restrictive force of yodv is 
by far the commonest, the particle 
sometimes, like ye, conveys unreserved 
assent: Rep. 460£ is a clear case: ‘ Will 
you accept 20-40 as a woman’s axpm, 
‘and 25-55 as a man’s? ’—’Apdorépwy 
yoov, axun Te Kai 
gpovncews. (‘ Yes, certainly.’) Cf. Rep. 
442D: Phaedr. 2628. 

(In Phaedr. 236A, avayxaia évta, 
des Places accepts E. S. Thompson’s 
cumbrous ellipse, ‘Which at least you 
would expect, as ...? Butsurely the 
sense is ‘ quippe quae necessaria sint,’ 
yoov being used, like ye, with the parti- 
ciple: ‘Since these points are vital, no 
one who omits them is likely to say any- 
thing else of value.’ The meaning is 
slightly obscured by the substitution of 
a rhetorical question for a negation.) 

The most difficult problem which 
yoov presents is its apparent equivalence, 
in certain passages, with odv. Kiihner 
would read yy’ ody in such cases (a dis- 
tinction which des Places rejects): 
‘ Aber haufig so, dass ody eine Folgerung 
bezeichnet.’ Kiihner only quotes Aol. 
21D; essentially similar are: Leg. 629A; 
Rep. 5854; Crat. 432D; Parm. 147¢ 
(and, from the doubtful or definitely 
spurious dialogues, Hipp. Maj.292E ; Alc. 
II. 142E, 149B, 150A). In all these pas- 
sages the connective force of ody seems 
to be required, though in some of them 
the restrictive sense of yoov may be not 
Inappropriate. In most, if not all, of 
them ye retains its force, side by side 


with ody, and independently of it. In 
such places we should perhaps write 
y obv. In this connexion, the common 
use of yodv, for odr, in the Hippocratean 
writings and the pseudo-Aristotelian De 
Plantis should be kept in mind. 
The employment of odv to strengthen 
a concessive ywév is almost wholly 
ignored by writers on the particles, 
though Kiihner recognises it in an 
equivocal sort of way: ‘ovv weist auf 
das Vorhergehende hin, und dient zu- 
gleich zur Kraftigung des pév.’ Des 
Places remarks (p. 105): ‘ L’opposi- 
tion entre pév et 5é étant jugée trop 
faible, on se servait parfois de wév 57 
. . » peut-étre aussi de pév ody dans le 
remier membre, et, dans le second, de 
ody Ou atap Mais chez Platon 
de ody en dehors du dialogue 
semble étre toujours une vraie particule 
de liaison, non un simple renforce- 
ment.’ The reader will naturally ask 
what lies behind ‘ peut-étre aussi,’ and 
he may be referred to: Pind. Nem. 
VI. 10; Aesch. Cho. 931 (perhaps) ; 
Soph. O.T. 498; Ant. 925; Emped. Fr. 
15; Melanipp. Fr. 4; Xenoph. Fr. 34; 
Thuc. III. ror.2, IV. 104.5; Xen. An. 
IV. vii. 2; H. V. iii. 7; Ag. vil. 7; 
Hipp. vi. 14; Hyper. Athen. 11; with a 
fair number of examples from Aristotle 
and Hippocrates thrown in. The lack 
of examples in Euripides, Aristophanes, 
and the orators (with the significant 
exception of Hyperides) is interesting. 
The Platonic instances are: Phaed. gOE ; 
Tim, 298 (odv secl. Wilam.); Phil. 51B 
secl. Badham); Soph. 229D (odv 
om. W, Stobaeus); Pol. 269D (odv B: 
om. cett.). It will be seen that odv has 
puzzled copyists and editors; but its 
insertion is difficult to account for. 
And, in view of the examples in other 
writers, and of Plato’s marked fondness 
for ancillary ody (as in yap odv, 5y odr, 
arap ovv, xal odv), des Places is surely 
mistaken in regarding this usage as 
un-Platonic, and in either excising ovdv, 
or taking it as connective, in the pas- 
sages quoted above. 
Des Places accepts Navarre’s view, 
that roivyy is originally temporal in 
sense. But in view of the uses of 74, 
Tovyap, Tovydprot and ‘ovyapovy, it 
seems clear that the continuative sense 
developed from the logical, not vice 
versa. J. D. DENNISTON. 
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EPICUREAN 


Epicuri et Epicureorum scripta in Her- 
culanensibus papyris servata. Edidit 
adnotationibus et indicibus instruxit 
tabulis exornavit ACHILLES VOGLI- 
ANO. Pp. xx+160; 5 facsimiles of 
Herc. Pap.176. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1928. M. 14. 

THE author, who, as he tells us in an 
intimate and sometimes rather queru- 
lous preface, has spent many years in 
redeciphering the Herculanean rolls, 
intends to publish a collection of Her- 
culanean documents hitherto unedited 
or little edited, of which this volume is 
the first instalment; a second is pro- 
mised shortly, and a third later on. Of 
his accuracy in deciphering the text it 
is of course impossible for me to judge, 
but he has obviously succeeded in read- 
ing much more than had hitherto been 
made out, and so in confirming, and 
more rarely refuting, conjectures; the 
facsimiles of Pap. 176, which he has 
drawn and includes at the end of the 
volume, afford an idea of the immense 
difficulty of thetask. Brief Latin notes 
are appended, giving a notion of the 
subject-matter and calling attention to 
parallels in other Epicurean documents. 
The editor has, as he tells us, preferred 
to provide material for experts rather 
than undertake exposition, which might 
be misleading. The elaborate system 
of Sigla provides the exact authority 
for every letter in the text. 

All of the documents included have 
received in whole or part some previous 
attention from the leading authorities 
on Epicurean documents—Gomperz, 
Usener, Diels, Crénert, Bignone, and 
Philippson, the last of whom has put 
Vogliano in possession of much useful 
material. None of them—except per- 
haps the first—can be said to be of 
cardinal importance, but each contains 
points of value and interest, and in- 
creases our knowledge of Epicureanism 
and Epicureans. 

The first and most important docu- 
ment consists of fragments of the 
XXVIIIth Book of Epicurus’ epi 


~479) It deals with 


gvcews (Pap. Herc. 


the relation of names (dvdpuata) to 
thought, and in particular with the 
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FRAGMENTS. 


need for distinction (dsacroAn) and 
attention to the difference (Suagopd, 
dsdAnyis) in the connotation of words. 
It therefore forms a commentary on the 
short passage on this subject in Ep. ad 
Hadt., § 37. Vogliano’s notes are brief, 
but assistance is provided by his Latin 
versions—which are apt, however, to 
break down and relapse into quotation 
of the Greek in the more technical pas- 
sages—and by the suggestions made by 
Philippson of the introductory context 
of the various fragments. The most 
interesting section is that at the end of 
Fr. 5, col. v.. where Epicurus announces 
a change in his views from those ex- 
pressed (presumably) in the Kavwv. The 
passage is very obscure, but the main 
point affecting the Canonicon is the sub- 
division of the tpo7ros (Epi- 
curus’ own ‘method of observation ’) 
Aoyou Here I should 
differ from Vogliano’s interpretation— 
a division into a = and a priori 
reasoning—and should suppose that the 
first method is that of the comprehen- 
sion of an object by trav aicOn- 
tnpiwv, the second the apprehension of 
a mpornis (or possibly the direct ém- 
Born pavractixn Svavolas of images 
of the gods, etc.), and the third the 
of reasoning by Tis 

contemplating and combining 
indeed, but still 
based on sensation. A long and com- 
paratively complete section, Fr. 5, cols. 
vii.-xi., deals with the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between different meanings 
of the same word, illustrated by the 
sophism that it is possible both to know 
and not to know the same thing, as in 
the case of ‘the father with a veil on’ 
(6 cuyxexaduppévos The in- 
ference is that such distinctions must 
always be taken into account, and that 
in the use of words the speaker must 
‘seek confirmation’ for himself (mpoo- 
paptupelv avTos avT@). 

Apart from its contents, the docu- 
ment is interesting from its mention, 
and in some places explanation, of some 
well-known Epicurean terms, é8A»- 
TLKOS, and the 
addition of some new words, ofvdepxia, 
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= amopia, mpocuaptupety, and 
to the Epicurean vo- 
cabulary. 

A few suggestions may be made: 
Fr. 1, col. i. 11, not d[majywyds, but 
avaywyds (cf. KA XXIII. rovodpevos 
avaywynv and dvayayovtes in Ep. ad 
Hat., § 37); col. iii. 12 paxporépous sc. 
Adyous for waxpo[rép]ws; Fr. 3, col. iv. 2 
mpoc]O[eins (Ph.’s «av is not 
grammar, and is too long for the lacuna) ; 
Fr. 5, col. vii. infr. 8 [xara] ravrny sc. 
Thy évapyh xthow for [xal] ravrnv; 
col. xi. 14 é€vapy[ods] for évepy[od]. In 
Fr. 3, col. ii. 5 ff., I think Vogliano has 
mistaken sense and construction, and 
that the second person continues 
throughout, the missing words at the 
end being something like [ad704 (or 
évdnra)] rather than do- 
mwap[éOnxa: ‘and further some 
words you will not be able to present 
as true (or clear) at once because of 
homonyms réEews, of. 
Fr. 5, col. iii. infr. 4, Ta dvduate cup- 
mimrovtT which suggest error 
in facts in connexion even with the sen- 
sations, not merely the mental picture, 
or again because of the familiar usage 
of words.’ 

The three next documents, which 
deal with the lives and characters of 
Epicurus and his disciples, go naturally 
together. The second and third are 
ascribed in the papyri to Philodemus’ 
work on Epicurus; and Crénert would 
assign the first also (Pap. Herc. 176), 
which treats of prominent Epicureans, 
to Philodemus. Vogliano thinks that its 
intimate knowledge suggests a contem- 
porary, but the manner, especially the 
frequent quotation of letters, derived 
presumably from the collection of Philo- 
nides, seems to point to Philodemus. 
The earlier columns are sadly mutilated, 
and little can be gathered from them 
but the names of persons mentioned, 
which include Epicurus himself, Pytho- 
cles, Metrodorus, Idomeneus, Leonteus 
and his wife Themista, Timocrates, 
Polyaenus, Epicurus’ brother Aristobu- 
lus, and a hitherto unknown Apollo- 
dorus. Fr. 5, col. xii., contains an 
interesting mention of the support of 
Epicurus by the subscriptions of his 
friends, and a reference to himself as 
6 Kpatiotos Kal (deus ille fuit) 


kal pidratos. Fr. 5, cols. xxii.-xxviii., 
are in praise of Polyaenus; and we find 
in col. xxvii. a reference to Epicurus’ 
institution of the 6th of Metageitnion as 
the day of commemoration of Polyaenus 
(cf. Epicurus’ will, D.L. X. 18), and a 
description of Polyaenus’ charming and 
attractive character, which accords well 
with that given in D.L. X. 24. Far the 
most interesting section is Fr. 5, col. 
xxiii, which contains the famous letter 
to a child from Lampsacus. This has 
hitherto been universally assigned to 
Epicurus himself; but Vogliano points 
out with justification that there would 
be no reason to quote a letter of Epi- 
curus in a document on Polyaenus, and 
it is therefore more likely to be by 
Polyaenus. 

The next document (Pap. Herc. 1289) 
consists of five columns of Philodemus’ 
second book on Epicurus. It deals with 
his gentle and reasonable methods in 
controversy (!), and recalls his treatment 
first of Idomeneus and Leonteus, who 
had assumed a sceptical attitude, zrop- 
pwtépw rept THs dvaipéerews 
THs atrodeiEews, and secondly of Timo- 
crates, who was jealous of his brother 
Metrodorus. In Fr. 6, col. iv. 11, I 
suggest érexa[de], ‘he rebuked them 
for their error’; and in 12, 13 below, 
THs ... AvTTns is surely governed by 
cuvnobovto, ‘they became conscious of 
their madness.’ 

The last of these three documents 
(Pap. Herc. 1232) is a portion of the 
same work of Philodemus, but has no 
ascription to any definite book. The 
most interesting section—Fr. 8, col. i., 
which Vogliano describes as columna 
haec regina columnarum in papyris Her- 
culanensibus adservatarum—-contains a 
noble invitation, almost certainly Epi- 
curus’ own, to a festival. It is issued 
to all members of the household and 
other well-wishers, and bids them feast 
and laugh (cf. Sent. Vat. XLI. yedrav 
dua Seiv drrocogeiv). They are to 
come—in a remarkable phrase—ras 
idséas tav apictwy Kal 
év Exovtas ; if, with Big- 
none, we may refer this to the gods, it 
is a notable addition to our knowledge 
of Epicurean religion. We may also 
notice an interesting quotation from 
Menander in Fr. 6, col. iii., rd pév TéXos] 
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wal Tov amdaytev aitiwtatov; and in 
Fr. 6, col. i., the otherwise unknown 
word cropudgodr. 

The fifth document (Pap. Herc. 346) 
consists of excerpts from a work by 
Polystratus, who succeeded Hermar- 
chus as the head of the School, and is 
known as the author of the treatise 
adoyou It was 
apparently addressed to certain oppo- 
nents of the Epicureans, but in the 
portions remaining there is little trace 
of controversy. They open with a refu- 
tation of the popular religious habit of 
thanking the gods for oixeiov dyaOov, 
which is in reality in our power to 
secure. Fr. 3, col. iv., emphasises the 
value of memory in the Epicurean life, 
and suggests its connexion with the true 
xapus (cf. Ep. ad Men. 122; Sent. Vat. 
XVII.). The fragments continue with 
an exposition of the true Epicurean 
life and end with gratitude to Epicurus 
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(Tov cwripa Tov jpérepov Kal 
A few textual suggestions may be made: 
Fr. 3, col. iva. 10, 11, evxe]pés Td codias 
idvov épyalopuévous, ‘ making the purpose 
of wisdom easy ’; col. iv., b. 5, poe 
rather than omavig sc. émBodg, ‘the 
detailed and continuous study of the 
system’ as opposed to 77 
(cf. Ep. ad Hadt., § 36, ts 
treptodeias); col. iv., b. 10, [uavrew |p ; 
col. viia. 10, évapynyuatos not évepy[ 7 jua- 
ros, ‘the clear visions in sleep of the 
gods,’ etc. 

The editor has added full indices to 
each of the works separately, which will 
be of the greatest value in comparing 
the phraseology of these documents 
with that of other Epicurean works. 
They are a further proof of the whole- 
hearted accuracy of detail (ra «ata 
pépos axpt8epuata) which, like a good 
Epicurean, he has given to the whole 


book. 
C. BAILEY. 


JOSEPHUS AND CHRIST. 


BASIAETS OT BASIAET- 


By Ropert EISLER. Two 
vols. Pp. xlix+542, and 1-769; 54 
plates. Heidelberg: Carl Winters 


Universitatsbuchhandlung. Vol. L., 
44 M. unbound; 48 M. bound. Vol. 
I]., 52.80 M. unbound, so far as pub- 
lished (one fascicule is still to come). 
onan Antiq. Jud. XVIII. 3. 3, 
§ 63-4, gives an account of Jesus which 
has for centuries provoked discussion. 
The issue of its authenticity was crystal- 
lised in 1913 by two papers of Burkitt’s, 
which showed that the disputed passage 
was not the sort of thing which any 
Christian would have been likely to in- 
terpolate, and that it was not incom- 
patible with the attitude of Josephus ; 
and by Norden’s, which urged that it 
disturbed a definite arrangement mark- 
ing this part of A.j., that Origen’s 
apparent ignorance of it was decisive, 
and that a variety of linguistic indica- 
tions supported this view. Eisler now 
revives the idea that we have here a 
Christianised version of something 
actually written by Josephus, which re- 


he Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1913, 138 ff.; Neue 
JSahrbiicher, 1913, 637 ff. 


tains traits inconsistent with the redac- 
tor’s thought. E. offers us a bold 
reconstruction which has some value 
exempli gratia, and it must be said that 
his detailed analysis of the position is 
distinctly fruitful. His general solution 
has the merit of doing justice to the 
facts observed by Burkitt and by Nor- 
den aiike.2 It may be right: o@feu ra 
patvopeva. 

E. proceeds to offer us what he sup- 
poses Josephus to have said elsewhere 
about John the Baptist and Jesus. He 
argues that the Slavonic version, pro- 
bably produced in a Judaising circle, is 
based on a Greek translation of the first 
edition of the Jewish War, produced by 
Josephus BapBdpas tH marpip (sc. 
yAwoon), which Eisler interprets as 
Aramaic, and has a close parallel in 
a Rumanian Nicodemus - apocryphon, 
and a more distant in Josippon, the 
mediaeval Hebrew translation of Jose- 
phus. With this material E. then sets 
out on a reconstruction of early Christian 
history, giving incidentally a valuable 


2 The treatment of Origen’s evidence does 
not do justice to Burkitt’s point. 
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discussion of the history and political 
significance of the Messianic idea. 

A full discussion of this important 
work is not here possible, and I can 
only indicate some general conclusions. 
The work of Josephus, lying as it did 
between sacred and profane literature, 
and much nearer the former than the 
latter, became in Christian times a 
Volksbuch, exposed to the processes of 
change which we know from the parallel 
of the Alexander legend. The com- 
parison illustrates the slightness of the 
possibility of recovering an Urform from 
the Slavonic. Such a text is in its 
transmission shortened by the omission 
of what is thought uninteresting, and 
lengthened by the addition of explana- 
tory notes and odd facts and fancies 
from the copyist’s head. The numerous 
omissions in the Slavonic Josephus are 
more easily explained thus than by the 
hypothesis that they represent facts 
which Josephus did not know when he 
wrote his first edition and learnt later. 
As for the additions, they consist of 
anti-Roman outbursts calculated to de- 
feat the definite purpose of Josephus (to 
warn the East against futile opposition), 
of moralising, and of odd notes and facts 
and legends and alternatives. Thus the 
reference to the Christians added in 
II. 221 f. is quite irrelevant. Josephus 
is capable of irrelevance, but if one 
allowed this passage it would be possible 
to allow anything, and the other ex- 
planation is easier. The account of 
John the Baptist as politically active in 
6 A.D., and still alive in 35 a.D., after 
the Crucifixion, does not inspire con- 
fidence ;’ the description of his habits 
looks a clear product of the popular 
imagination, interested as it was in 
ascetic legend ; and the statement that 
the Jews put above the familiar inscrip- 
tion at the entrance to the inner court 
of the temple another ‘announcing that 
Jesus (the) king did not reign, (but was) 


1 John may well have been a little earlier 
than Jesus; the Lukan story connecting their 
births is perhaps intended to reconcile surviving 
disciples of John to the new movement. 
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crucified by the Jews? because he pro- 
phesied the destruction of the city and 
the devastation of the temple,’ is not 
for one moment credible. On such a 
point argument is unnecessary. 

Eisler has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the work of 
Josephus in the Middle Ages, and on 
many points of detail has advanced our 
knowledge. Throughout he shows an 
infinity of erudition and acuteness. 
With this goes not a little oversubtlety 
and irrelevance. Two points may be 
mentioned. First, he has a theory that 
the Acta Pilati, published by Maximinus 
Daia, were genuine. Pilate must indeed 
have made some record of the case in 
his commentarii, and he may have re- 
ported it to Tiberius as a curiosity ; but 
it is surely doubtful whether any pro- 
vincial archives of Judaea survived the 
two insurrections, and whether Pilate 
made the sort of record which would 
have been any use to Daia. The official 
attitude is no doubt faithfully repre- 
sented by Je ne men rappelle pas. 
Secondly, E. explains the Resurrection 
appearances from the tradition that 
Jesus had a twin brother; the disciples 
saw him, and leapt to the wrong in- 
ference. On the difficulties which this 
involves,and onthe convenient obscurity 
of the twin both before and after, I 
need not enlarge; it belongs to the 
realms of imaginative romance, and not 
to those of historical enquiry. 

In so far as Eisler regards his new 
material as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of the first century we cannot 
agree. Our information on Jesus, apart 
from the Gospels, remain limited to 
Harnack’s ‘ quarto page, and we are 
driven back to the ars nesciendi; but 
few readers will put down Eisler’s work 
without having learnt much that was 
unfamiliar and interesting, and without 
having been compelled to formulate 


their own ideas more precisely. 
A. D, Nock. 


® Eisler 541 allows that id rév 
would not have stood in the inscription. 
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LATIN PROSE RHYTHM. 


Etat actuel des Atudes sur le rythme de 
la prose latine. By Fr. Novotny, 
Professor at the University of 
Brno, Czecho-Slovakia. Pp. vii+ 
95- (Eus Supplementa, Vol. 5.) 
Published at Lwéw (and Paris, Bd. 
Raspail 95), 1929. Paper, 10 fr. 

THE first part of this work (pp. 1-33) 
gives an excellent and impartial account 
of the various attempts that have been 
made, chiefly during the past fifty years, 
to discover the secret of Latin prose 
rhythm. The remainder of the book 
(pp. 33-90) deals with the many prob- 
lems and difficulties that beset this 
study, sums up the principal results 
that may be regarded as certain, and 
concludes with a chapter on the import- 
ance of a knowledge of prose rhythm 
for various branches of philological 
study. 

The author has himself made impor- 
tant contributions to this subject; but 
unfortunately, for English scholars at 
any rate, his principal work (Eurhythmte, 
two vols., Prague, 1918-1921) is written 
in Czech, so that his views are not so 
generally known as their importance 
merits. He has made a_ profound 
study of all the relevant literature, 
ancient and modern, and the book 
before us is a mine of lucidly conveyed 
information mingled with much acute 
criticism. 

Novotny stresses in particular the 
following points : 

(1) Prose rhythm is to be understood 
by observing the combinations of indi- 
vidual words instead of ‘ feet,’ which 
are more or less arbitrary constructions. 

(2) To know whether a clausula is a 
favoured one or not, we must note its 
frequency as compared not merely with 
other clausulae, but with the internal 
parts of the sentence. 

(3) Colometry, or the division of a 
sentence into its constituent members 
(membra or x@Xa), is an indispensable 
preliminary to the investigation of 
prose rhythm. 

As regards (2) and (3) the present 
writer is in complete agreement with 
Novotny (with whose methods his own 
have much in common though arrived 
at independently). But in maintain- 


ing the first principle—and it is funda- 
mental—Novotny and his predecessors, 
Havet and Bornecque, do not seem to 
me to reach the core of the problem. 
To classify pairs of words according to 
uantity is one way of presenting the 
acts, but of itself it does not enlighten 
us as to the rhythm. Words some- 
times, but by no means always, are the 
rhythmical units, and words of different 
shape may in combination exhibit one 
and the same rhythm. For example, 
esse cognoscunt and criminis causa contain 
the same rhythmical units as archt- 
piratae, viz. cretic and spondee. The 
typology (compare the caesura in verse) 
makes a certain difference to the quality 
of the rhythm, as is recognised by Quin- 
tilian (IX 4, 64 ; 97), who sees the same 
rhythm in the words just quoted, and 
considers that archipiratae is ‘molle,’ 
while criminis causa is ‘forte.’ Al- 
though he does not speak of the effect 
of the caesura in esse cognoscunt, we may 
give it an intermediate position between 
the other two (see further my Latin 
Prose Rhythm, pp. 76-77). On p. 62 
Novotny’s reply to the objection of De 
Groot that the clausula is not neces- 
sarily composed of two words seems 
to me weak and unconvincing. He 
says that clausulae formed by one 
word or by more than two words are 
comparatively rare (vrelativement peu 
nombreuses). So far as concerns the 
clausula composed of cretic and trochee 
(or spondee) this statement is not cor- 
rect. In Cicero’s speeches the type 
arbitrabatur occurs 520 times ; the type 
esse cognoscunt 2,055 times; the type 
crimimis causa 256 times; and inasmuch 
as the type arbitrabatur occurs much 
more frequently at the end of a period 
than elsewhere, it would be, according 
to Novotny’s own principles, a dis- 
tinctly favoured clausula. In any case, 
whether such types are frequent or not, 
if we once grant that they exhibit the 
same rhythm as that found in combi- 
nations of two words, we have aban- 
doned the strictly typological point of 
view. 

Novotny (pp. 61-62) states imper- 
fectly my own attitude to typology. I 
am by no means opposed to the indica- 
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tion of typology (see for example pages 
o and 76 of my work above quoted) ; 
indeed in the case of my ‘secondary’ 
feet the symbols used do for the most 
part express the typology. But the 
purely typological point of view does 
not take us far enough; we must pass 
from particular instances to general 
types. 
Novotny is also opposed to the 
‘ derivation ’ theory, which assumes 
that, in prose as in verse, two short 
syllables are rhythmically equivalent to 
a long syllable (see p. 56 ff.). His 
view seems to involve a confusion 
between rhythmical equivalence and 
aesthetic impression. In the hexa- 
meter everyone acknowledges the equi- 
valence of dactyl and spondee, but no 
one would maintain that the dactyl 
there produces the same effect upon us 
asthespondee. Cicero avoids a clausula 
containing dactyl and spondee (no 
doubt because it is the clausula of a 


hexameter), whereas he frequently uses 
clausulae containing two spondees. As 
time, both in music and in language, is 
fundamental to rhythm, I cannot under- 
stand why Novotny (p. 58) says that 
two long syllables can replace a long 
one only in the case of an accented 
syllable. 

In the final section of his book 
Novotny estimates the importance of 
the study of prose rhythm for the 
appreciation of style, for a more exact 
knowledge of syntax, word-order, 
accent, prosody, punctuation, and for 
the establishing of the text itself. On 
these debatable questions he expresses 
his views with moderation and caution, 
and we can commend this section 
especially to those who regard the study 
of prose rhythm with indifference or 
suspicion. 

H. D. BROADHEAD. 


Christchurch, New Zealand. 


SENECA DE CONSOLATIONE. 


L. Annaet Senecae Dialogorum liber VI 
ad Marciam de Consolatione. Texte 
latin publié avec une bibliographie, 
une introduction, un argument ana- 
lytique, des notes critiques et un 
commentaire explicatif par CHARLES 
Favez. Pp.Ixxi+105. Paris: E.de 
Boccard, 1928. Paper, 30 frs. 

Dvé Konsolace Senekovy a jejich Prameny. 
By Bouumit Ryspa. (Deux Con- 
solations de Sénéque et leurs Sources.) 
Pp. ror. (Facultas Philosophica 
Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis, 
XIX.) Prague: Fr. Rivndé, 1928. 
Paper, 18 Ke. 

Mr. Favez’ book is a welcome sequel to 

his edition of the Ad Heluiam published 

in 1918, and it has the special merits of 
its predecessor—freshness, lucidity, and 
common sense. In the introduction 

Mr. Favez begins by putting the com- 

position of the treatise in either 40 or 41 

rather than after Seneca’s exile,’ mainly 

from a consideration of the ages of 


* 1 The latest attempt to fix the date is by Léon 
Herrmann (Rev. £. A., XXXI., 1929, pp. 21-28), 
who puts it well after 49-50 and probably 
after 62. 


Marcia and Livia, but prefers a date 
after the death of Caligula to account 
for the lapse of the three years from 
Metilius’ death. He then passes under 
review all that is known of Marcia and 
her family, and, after a brief explanation 
of the character of ‘la consolation 
antique,’ gives pp. xxviii-xlviii to a 
discussion of the philosophy of Seneca’s 
treatise, comparing a large number of 
parallel ideas in other works and other 
writers, and pp. xlviii-lxiv to an estimate 
of the influence in it of ‘la déclamation.’ 
In passing it should be said that on p.1 
it is hardly fair to Seneca to see one of 
his contradictions in 7. 1 and 1g. 1, 
because there is, as Mr, Albertini has 
pointed out, a difference between a 
morsus et contractio of the heart and a 
shedding of tears (flemus). 

Mr. Favez’ text, beneath which there 
is an apparatus criticus and beneath that 
the commentary, differs from that of Mr. 
Waltz in some eighty-five places; in a 
little under half of these the divergence 
is due to Mr. Favez’ not accepti 
conjectures made by Mr, Waltz himeclt 
Mr. Favez puts in the text twenty-three 
emendations as his own, but two—suo 
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beneficio in 25. 2 and omnia illis plana in 
25. 3—belong, I think, to P. Becker, 
Ph. W., 1922, 550-1. In 6.3 Mr. Favez 
can hardly be right in keeping nauem. 
In 7. 4 he is probably too hasty in 
joining those who condemn ambitionem ; 
A. J. Kronenberg (C.Q. XVII., 1923, 
p- 45) compares Ad Polyb. 4. 2. In 
1r. 3 Mr. Favez’s proposal is not an 
improvement on that of P. Thomas; in 
20. 3 the deletion of membris is due to 
L. Castiglioni; in 21. 7 Mr. Favez is 
content with agunt for agurii or augurit 
of the manuscripts, but F. Walter’s agunt 
rite (Phil. LXXVIII., 1923, p. 182) 
might at least have been mentioned, if 
not adopted; in 22. 2 Mr. Favez does 
well to keep coegitque, but Becker’s sera 
<ecos> eoque was worth mentioning; in 
23. 5 non ante is not due to Bourgery 
but to Kronenberg (C.Q. II., 1908, p. 39). 
Interesting readings include 4. 3 Liwia 
and liberrimam, 6. 2 tenet, 10.2 in certum 
diem, 10. 3 exempturo auctore, 12. 4 circuit 
with oculos deleted, 14. 3 cresceret, 20. 3 
domini and 22. 8 uires. 

The commentary is good, and the 
reader who goes through it will have a 
good understanding and appreciation of 
Seneca’s work. Noimportant difficulty 
is left without comment, and it is not 
with any feeling of the commentary’s 
inadequacy that one suggests a few 
possible additions. In 1. 1 for the idea 
of Fortune before a judge cp. Ad Polyb. 
18. 3; 1. 3 gemitus deuorasti cp. Ad 
Heluiam 17. 1 and Ep. 66. 29; 7.2 adest 
dolort suo cp. Ad Polyb. 18. 4; 14. 3 for 
the idea cp., besides Tac. Ann. III. 6, 
Ad Polyb. 15. 3; 16. 3 fortiter desidera- 
uerint cp. Ep. 78. 2; 17. 20n Charybdis 
cp. Epp. 14. 8and 79.1; 17. 4 0n nullum 
diem sine interuentu solis at Syracuse cp. 
also Pliny, N.H. II. 153; 17.5 on parum 
erit simul binis coire cp., besides Suet. 
Tib. 43, Lucan VIII. 402 with Professor 
Housman’s note; 21. 7 for the thought 
cp. Epp. 4. 9, 26. 4, 58. 23, 120. 18; and 
26. 6 sidera sideribus incurrent cp. De 
Ben. V1. 22 and Lucan I.75. On17.1 
tuuenem iam matri iam patri praecsidium 
ac decus Mr. Favez says of the last 
two words ‘ probablement réminiscence 
d@’Horace, Carm. I. 1. 2.’ Is there not 
more probably, though not certainly, a 
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reminiscence of Lucretius II. 643 
praesidioque parent decorique parentibus 
esse ? 

A few disturbing misprints should be 
put right in a new edition: p. 51 ceu 
partum esset roga for ceu paruum esset toga, 
Pp. 52 Sciopinumgque, p. 90 absoleti tor 
obsoleti, and an unfortunate accident has 
omitted from the text guos before 
praecederve in 10. 3 and talem before 
dederunt in 12.3. In 22. 4 poterat isa 
misprint for potuerat. 

The bibliography is good. Perhaps 
it might have included A. de Stefano’s 
La composizione net trattatt morali di 
L.A. (sic) Seneca, Aquila, 1921 (pp. 93- 
110 on Ad Marciam), F. Schinnerer’s 
Uber Senecas Schrift an Marcia, Hof, 
1889 and C. Pascal’s Seneca, Catania, 
1906. On p. Ixi a reference to the 
‘Anhang’ on ‘Die geschichtlichen 
Beispiele in Ciceros Consolatio’ in 
F. Minzer’s Rémische Adelsparteten und 
Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart, 1920), pp. 376- 
408, would have been convenient; but 
one prefers to end with a word of 
gratitude for a useful piece of work 
attractively carried out. 

Mr. Ryba’s work, which ends with a 
French résumé of six pages, is a careful 
examination of the possible sources of 
the Ad Heluiam and Ad Marciam. Mr. 
Ryba insists on the importance of early 
tradition, and stresses the significance 
of Panaetius against that of Posidonius. 
In Ad Marciam he regards Seneca’s use 
of Cicero as plain, in connexion with Ad 
Helwiam he discusses particularly Varro 
and Timaeus. In Ad Marciam 18 it 
is wrong to see the shadow of Posidonius 
instead of the influence of the rhetorical 
schools, and the concluding part of the 
treatise is related to a tradition older 
than him. Reitzenstein’s hypothesis 
concerning chapters 17 and 18 is 
accepted in so far as chapter 18 is taken 
as the first redaction and 17. 6-7 as the 
second. Mr. Ryba protests against the 
extended use of the word diatribe by 
Oltramare and refuses to see in Seneca 
a writer of diatribe. In his last three 


pages he contests the view of Robinson 
Ellis in C.R. 1893, that the Pseudo- 
Ciceronian Consolatto is not the work 
of Carlo Sigonio. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
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SENECA’S MORAL ESSAYS. 


Seneca: Moral Essays. With an English 
translation by JoHN W. BasoreE. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) In three 
volumes. Volume I.: Pp. xvi+ 456. 
London: Heinemann, 1928. Cloth, 
tos. net; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Basore’s first volume contains the 

De Prouidentia, De Constantia Sapientis, 

De Ira and De Clementia. The intro- 

duction, though useful, is short, and the 

‘select bibliography’ is a little meagre. 

None of the editions of Préchac, Bour- 

gery, Waltz and Barriera is included 

among the ‘more recent editions’ de- 
scribed as ‘noteworthy’; Bourgery’s 

Sénéque prosateur is mentioned, though 

he is miscalled ‘ Bougery,’ but Alber- 

tini’s book is omitted ; the reader is not 
told which are the ‘select essays, with 
commentary,’ which ‘ appear in the edi- 
tions of Hurst and Whiting (New York, 

1884), A. P. Ball (New York, 1908), and 

J. D. Duff (Cambridge, 1915).’ The 

text adopted is, for the first three essays, 

that of Hermes, and, for the De Cle- 
mentia, that of Hosius’ first edition pub- 
lished in 1900. Mr. Basore says that 

‘divergencies . . . have been duly re- 

corded in the critical notes’; there is 

no note at De Clem. I. 19. 8 that Hosius 
is not followed in his acceptance of 

Baehrens’ addition of ut, but notes are 

given at other divergencies, which 

number fifteen from Hermes and three 
from Hosius. Unfortunately Mr. 

Basore gives more than fifty notes 

where there is no divergence, and this 

confuses the reader. How is he to 

know, for example, that at De Ira II. 5. 3 

‘est added by Gertz’ means that Hermes 

accepts est, but that at II. 7. 3 ‘stat 

added by Gertz’ means that Hermes 
does not accept stat? With eighteen 
exceptions, which are clear, like De Iva 

II. 33. 6, ‘contempsisses Hermes, after 

Gertz: contempsisset AL,’ or III. 12. 2, 

‘aut pati A: ac ie Hermes, after Lip- 

sius,’ the critical notes leave the reader 

uncertain whether there is, or is not, a 

divergence from Hermes or Hosius. 

Nor are they always accurate. In De 

Const. 9. 1 A has not in uitia but inuttia ; 

in De Ira I. 3.6 Madvig did not insert st 

before amicitia and dissensio but deleted 
it; in III. ro. 3 not Hermes but Gertz 


first expelled aut; in De Clem. I. 2. 1 
the MSS. have not the lacuna—it was 
assumed by Lipsius—and the author of 
the supplement poenae remissio fuerit, 
which Mr. Basore prefers to Préchac’s 
ignoscas, is not given. Mr. Basore is 
hardlyright inkeepingignorans in De Ira 
II. 32. 2 against Hermes, or in not fol- 
lowing Hosius in accepting Haase’s ut 
in De Clem. I. 12. 5; but he need not 
have followed Hosius in reading homi- 
nem for homine in De Clem. I. 18. 2. It 
is surprising, too, to find mutuo auxtlio 
kept in De Clem. II. 5. 3 and barbarorum 
in I. 26. 5, although Hosius rightly sub- 
stituted barbarum in his second edition. 
In De Clem. I. 19. 3 Mr. Basore conjec- 
tures largiri for argere or agere and puts 
it in the text. In De Const. 12. 2 the 
parallel in St. Augustine, Confessions 
I. 19, recently pointed out by P. de 
Labriolle in Rev. Phil., LV., 1928, 
pp. 47-49, might be noted in a future 
edition, and in the same passage the 
alteration of urbium to orbium, made by 
H. Georgii in Philol, LXXXIV., Sep- 
tember, 1928, p. 100, is very attractive. 
Mr. Basore’s translation is a 
readable and often lively. But, thoug 
there are good renderings, like ‘lion- 
ized’ for diveptus in De Ira III. 23. 5, 
there are some clumsy passages, like 
‘ showing favour to those whom he wills 
shali achieve the highest possible 
virtue,’ p. 27, ‘the casual man’ for 
singult and ‘wickedness has come to 
such a public state’—better, ‘ wicked- 
ness is become so general’—p. 183, 
‘foods, drinks, and the refinements in 
regard to them devised to gratify pride,’ 
p- 335; and ‘over-conceit,’ p. 211, 
‘hither and yon,’ p. 325, and ‘ brawl- 
some,’ p. 117, are at least unusual. In 
several passages Mr. Basore has mis- 
taken the meaning of the Latin. In De 
Const. 15. 1 pudort ingenuo means ‘a free 
man’s sense of propriety’ rather than 
‘native self-respect’; 18. 3 perlucidus 
not ‘in shining apparel’ but ‘in trans- 
parent dress’; De Iva I. 15. 2 misera 
curatio not ‘a pitying desire to heal’ but 
‘a wretched way of healing’; I. 21. 2 
prouinciarum nominibus agros colit does 
not mean ‘it tills fields that are prov- 
inces in all but name’ but, in Barriera’s 
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words, ‘ea latifundia sunt ut prouincia- 
rum nominibus appellari possint,’ and 
is rightly explained also by K. Busche, 
Philol., LXXVIII., 1923, pp. 415-416; 
II. 9. 2 (=Ovid, Met. I. 148) inquirit 
means not ‘arraigns’ but ‘seeks to 
know’; II. 35. 5 odto laborantem means 
only ‘afflicted with hatred’ not ‘in tra- 
vail, with it’; II. 36. 3 ‘such as they 
are they wish also to appear’ misses a 
point by translating swat instead of esse ; 
III. 4. 4 sit is ignored; III. 12. 6 
saeuituri means ‘ on the point of venting 
his passion’ not ‘in the act’ of doing 
so; III. 25. 1 filium shows that acerba 
before funera means not ‘ piteous’ but 
‘untimely,’ and cp. De Rem. Fort. 13. 2 ; 
III. 38. 2 omnibus is not the antecedent 
of gui; III. 41. 2 a point is lost in re- 
presenting esse by ‘seek’ instead of 
‘have’; De Clem. I. 6. 2 quaesitoribus 
means not ‘ prosecutors’ but ‘ presiding 
commissioners.’ In De Const. 11. 3, 
De Iva I1. 28. 7 and III. 32. 1 value is 
not given to the diminutive serwulus, 
though it is given in De Ira III. 12. 6; 
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in De Iva Il. 7. 3 bonais probably nom- 
inative not ablative; II. 9. 1 coerci- 
tione means ‘ chastisement’ rather than 
‘restraint,’ as in De Breu. Vit. 3. 2 and 
De Ira 1. 16. 1 and II. 28. 1, where it 
is rightly translated; De Const. 10. 4 
euincit probably comes from euincere not 
euincive; and De Ira Ill. 17 3 paut 
probably comes from pascere not pauere. 
In DelIra I. 16. 4 there is nosense in ‘I 
should not have prescribed the same 
treatment to all, though their diseases 
a. and ‘though ’ must be changed 
to ‘if.’ 

Mr. Basore is sparing with his ex- 
planatory notes, but he might have 
given one on talaribus in De Ira III. 19. 1, 
which he translates ‘knotted bones,’ 
especially as A. Stewart gives ‘boots’ 
and Bourgery ‘ brodequins.’ On p. 380 
Mr. Basore says ‘ Dio gives correctly 
the praenomen Gaius’; he gives it cor- 
rectly (LV. 14. 1) as Gnaeus. There 
are misprints on p. 152, dedicatior for 
delicatior ; p. 432, Shelly’s; and p. 442, 
proportione pro portione. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


THE ROMANIZATION OF AFRICA. 


The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis. 
By T. R. S. Broucuton, Ph.D. 
Pp. ix+233. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press (London: Milford), 
1929. 10s. 6d. net. 

A VOLUME of moderate size describing 

the development of Africa under Roman 

tule is welcome. The present essay is 
limited to the Proconsular province, and 
ranges from the fall of Carthage to the 
beginning of the third century, when the 
prosperity of the country reached its 
zenith. It is furnished with copious 
foot-notes, which present a good con- 
spectus of the evidence; the literature 
of the subject has been carefully studied ; 
and the author’s judgment is good. 
The result is a very useful account of 
the progress of civilisation in the African 
province, which lays proper stress on the 
geographical facts, and on the political 
and social conditions which Rome found 
in the country and to which her 
organising activities were, as usual, 
adapted. Unhappily the book is pro- 
vided with no map of any sort; a map 
is indispensable, and probably few 


readers will have at their convenient 
disposal the French archaeological 
atlases of Tunisia and Algeria or even 
the map appended to C.J.L. VIII. 2. 

The literary form of the essay leaves 
something to be desired. The punctua- 
tion Is casual and too often conspicuous 
by its absence, while the English style 
is sometimes displeasing, sometimes 
involved and obscure. Faults of this 
sort are illustrated by the following 
sentences: 

‘They almost all dwell in castella, is the 
statement of Pliny who a this Roman 
term to the indigenous fort-like village’ (p. 178). 

‘Barthel concludes that the Augustan docu- 
ment which Pliny used, .M. III. 46, for Italy 
distinguished by naming their status Augustan 
foundations only from the fact that pre-Augustan 
foundations are not so distinguished’ (p. 53). 

‘As the procurators with whom they had to 
deal directly were usually African freedmen, 
and the conductores often as we see at Thugga, 
were of indigenous families presumably some- 
what Romanized and their vi/icd less Roman 
yet we can imagine how slight the tendency to 
Romanization would be’ (p. 174). 


And what shall be said of the ex- 
pression ‘to demote a colony’? If 
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History has become a science, it should 
not cease to be an art. 

Dr. Broughton is very anxious to 
make out that the Roman government 
never determined to pursue ‘a set policy 
of urbanization or of Romanization in 
Africa.’ This theme recurs, like a 
refrain, a dozen times from p. 87 
onwards. The true view, he holds, is 
this. Since the urban centre was the 
normal basis of Roman organisation, 
there was naturally a tendency under 
Roman rule to develop the municipal 
form, which was the customary way of 
creating a body of responsible local 
officials ; this, however, was the result, 
not of a definite governmental policy, 
but of prosperous development and 
assimilation ; all that the Emperors did 
was to grant municipal status to centres 
which had attained some degree of 
development. It is true that the growth 
of towns was mostly due to natural 
causes, that ‘ urbanization’ was mainly 
the result of this process rather than of 
a deliberate Imperial policy of creating 
towns (which was not the primary 
object even of colonisation), and that 


the encouragement given by Emperors 
was mostly of a secondary character— 
a recognition and reward of progress. 
But can we say that there was no direct 
stimulation on the part of the govern- 
ment or its agents, and that they did 
little or nothing beyond maintaining the 
peace and order which ensured the 
regular payment oftaxes? To take one 
example, is it not more than probable 
that the formation of urban or semi- 
urban centres among tribes, which had 
been confined within definite boundaries, 
was directly stimulated by the — 
set over them, if only to facilitate 
government? Such action on the part 
of Roman governors is attested else- 
where, and no doubt was commoner 
than we happen to be told. 

When one has to deal with a mass of 
detail, slips are not easy to avoid, but 
‘modia of wheat,’ ‘land let censoria 
locatio,’ ‘ Punic Emporiae’ are curious, 
and ‘ Arniensis’ (tribus), which is used 
throughout the essay, is hardly to be 
justified by its sporadic occurrence in 
inscriptions. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


SOME ANNUALS. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
To volume XXXIX. (1928). Cam- 
bridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University 
Press (London: Milford). Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net each. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association. To 
volume LIX. (1928). Published 
through the Secretary (Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut). 
Paper. 

Yale Classical Studies. Volumel. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (Lon- 
don: Milford), 1928. Cloth, 11s. 6d. 
net. 

Symbolae Osloenses. To volume VII. 
(1928). Oslo: Some. Paper. 

In the Harvard volume for 1926 F. 

Brewster deduces from some new 

Egyptian evidence that the raft of 

Odysseus may well have been a boat. 

That volume and the next are chiefly 

notable for Meritt and West’s im- 

portant work on the tribute-lists. (In 

T.A.P.A. for 1926, by the way, West 


assigns the last assessment to Alcibiades 
and to 417.) The latest volume con- 
tains, among other things, ‘ Heracles 
and his successors’ (from Alexander to 
Augustus), by A. R. Anderson; a survey 
of Aegean pre-history, with special 
reference to the Danaoi, by L. B. 
Holland; and an essay on Demosthenes 
the general, by E. C. Woodcock, who 
holds that Thucydides belittled him, as 
later historians have certainly done. 
T.A.P.A. for 1926 includes ‘The 
so-called emphatic position of the run- 
over word in the Homeric hexameter,’ 
by S. E. Bassett; many inscriptions 
from Asia Minor, edited by D. M. 
Robinson and lavishly reproduced ; 
and papers on the Lygdamus elegies 
and the Culex, both with reference to 
Ovid. The volume for 1927 has a 
short article on the forests which gave 
timber for ancient navies, and other 
items from which I may be forgiven for 
singling out one that carries me back 
thirty years. E.L. Highbarger argues 
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at some length that Theognis wrote 
the Theognidea. That question is too 
big for an article, and I shall look 
forward to a book, in which he may 
make clearer what is his own. A 
second paper of his, ‘ Literary imitation 
in the Theognidea,’ is briefly reported 
in the volume for 1928; in which is 
also a study of the lie of the three Long 
Walls, by J. Day. 

The Yale volume deserves a warm 
welcome as the first of a series. The 
articles of chief interest to classical 
scholars are A. R. Bellinger’s on 
Lucian’s dramatic technique, E. R. 
Goodenough’s on the political philo- 
sophy of Hellenistic kingship, G. M. 
Harper’s on village administration in 
Roman Syria (which helps us to under- 
stand «ata xwpas in Thucydides and 
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elsewhere), H. M. Hubbell’s on horse- 
sacrifice in antiquity, and C. W. Men- 
dell’s on the epic of Asinius Pollio. 

The series which began as Symbolae 
Arctoae (see C.R. XXXVII. 182) has 
gone on as Symbolae Osloenses. Among 
its varied interests Plato, papyrology, 
and the history of religion stand out. 
The latest volume, for example, in- 
cludes a long article by G. Rudberg, 
Der Sokrates,’ and a 
longer by S. Eitrem, ‘ Der Skorpion in 
Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte.’ 
But it allows O. Lagercrantz to flaunt 
his solutions of some Petronian conun- 
drums. In 62. 8, for example, matavi- 
tatau should be parrafei ra raod, ‘ ver- 
worren ist das Betragen eines Pfaues.’ 
Yes, indeed. 

E. HARRISON. 


A BOOK OF LATIN PROSE AND LATIN VERSE. 


A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse, 
from Cato and Plautus to Bacon and 
Milton. Selected by F. A. WRIGHT. 
London: Routledge, 1929. 5s. net. 

PROFESSOR WRIGHT has a very exten- 

sive knowledge of Latin literature. He 

seems to be equally at home, if we may 
judge by some of his recent publications, 
with Catullus and the Fathers of the 

Church, with Ovid and the medieval 

poets. He has, one feels sure, im- 

mensely enjoyed making this anthology, 

and a very enjoyable book it is. It 
gives a conspectus of Latin literature 

through twenty centuries. There are a 

hundred passages in prose, a hundred 

in verse, and the number of authors 
represented is one hundred. Each piece 
occupies a page. At the top is a brief 
heading in English, at the foot the refer- 


ence. There is an alphabetical index 
of authors, with dates, in which it is 
amusing to find Erasmus next to Ennius, 
and Hroswitha beside Horace. No 
other help is given—rightly, in my 
opinion ; it is more interesting to puzzle 
out an unfamiliar passage for oneself. 
But, as many classical scholars know 
little or nothing of medieval Latin, it 
would be just as well to mention one or 
two books (e.g. those of Mr. Gaselee and 
Miss Helen Waddell) which would guide 
them to the literature of the subject. 
As Professor Wright says: ‘It is not 
always recognised that among the 
medieval writers the most amusing 
Latin historian, the most sympathetic 
Latin dramatist, and the most lyrical 
Latin poet will be found.’ 
W. E. P. Pantin. 


SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


A Latin Book for Beginners. Part II. 
oh M. C. GARDNER, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1928. 1s. gd. 


Tuts book, like its predecessor, is 
governed by two main principles: the 
reading of Latin authors at the earliest 
possible stage, and as a means to this 
the renarration of the prose passages 
read. Like its predecessor also it intro- 
duces the pupil to the rules of grammar 


in an order which, while no doubt suc- 
cessful in the author’s experience, will 
appear less than wise to most teachers. 
For example, jussive, final and consecu- 
tive sentences, and indirect commands, 
are studied before direct questions; and 
conditional sentences are taught before 
the pupil has been invited to use the 
passive, except in participles and gerun- 
dives. Many of the details are very 
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good, as for instance a practical set of 
rules for the use of gerunds and gerun- 
dives ; and interesting passages are pro- 
vided for reading. But thef€ is too 
much dorepov mpdrepov in the method. 

To print the subjunctive with a trans- 
lation ‘I may love, I might love,’ etc., 
is both incorrect and highly misleading. 

Since this notice was written the pub- 
lishers have sent a copy of Parts I. and 
II. in one volume, pp. 224, at 3s. 


Living Latin for the Junior High School. 
Book I. By CratrRE C. THURSBY, 
M.A., and GRETCHEN DENKE KyYNE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 
(London: Macmillan), 1928. 6s. 

So much spirit and ingenuity as is 
here shown must make excellent 
teachers, but it is a misapplication of 
these powers to turn them into a book. 
We have here a complete ‘ book of the 
words’ for one hundred Latin lessons, 
with all kinds of exercises, questions, 
games, songs, charades, sections on 
English derivatives, and little bits of 
ancient history. Most of it is good, 
but it leaves nothing to the imagination 
or invention of the teacher. It is too 
kind. On the other hand the gram- 
matical terms—synopsis, ablative of the 
personal agent (in any case non-existent), 
etc.—are unnecessarily abstract. So 
are questions like ‘ What is a declen- 
sion?’ Thereare many excellent photo- 
graphs and a useful bibliography. 


Higher Latin Sentences. By JamEs T. 
RoBERTSON, M.A. London and Glas- 
gow: Blackie and Son, 1928. 6d. 

This is an unassuming but comprehen- 

sive series of sentences intended as an 

aid to revision in post-School-Certificate 
forms. It satisfactorily fulfils this pur- 


pose. 


Higher Unprepared Latin. By E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, 1928. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Marchant now carries his services 

to the teaching of unseen translation a 

step further. In his new book, intended 

for use after the school certificate ex- 
amination, the passages (covering the 
main field of Latin literature from 

Plautus to Suetonius, with the sole ex- 

ception of Juvenal as too difficult) are 


arranged in sections dealing with par- 
ticular epochs—‘ The Age of Cicero,’ 
etc., and subdivided under such head- 
ings as ‘ The Murder of Cicero.’ This 
enables the teacher of ‘ unseens’ to do 
what is too rarely done—to use them 
not merely as an exercise, but as a 
systematic illustration and accompani- 
ment to the current study of literature 
and history. The passages have occa- 
sional short footnotes, which equalise 
their difficulty, and make possible the 
inclusion of such authors as Lucan; 
and each section has a good short intro- 
duction. This is in fact an outstand- 
ingly good book of its kind. 


One Hundred Post-Classical Latin Un- 
seens. By J. F. MouNTForD, D.Litt., 
and P. K. BAILLIE REYNOLDs, M.A. 
Aberystwyth: S. V. Galloway. 2s. 6d. 

The authors of this selection of Latin 
passages, ranging in date from Tiberia- 
nus in the fourth century to Pope Pius 
XI. writing last year, disclaim for it the 
rank of an anthology; but it is in fact a 
well and widely chosen and very interest- 
ing series, containing examples of some 
sixty authors: Augustine, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Dante, Milton, Bacon, Spi- 
noza, and the pleasant hendecasyllabics 
of W. Hobhouse, written a generation 
ago. This is not a school-book: it was 
made for the use of a particular Univer- 
sity class; and it should be valuable to 
students of medieval Latin and to others 
who require a change from the beaten 
track. 


The Ninth Philippic Oration of Cicero. 
By E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. London 
and Glasgow: Blackie and Son, 
1928. ts. 6d. 

With the Ninth Philippic is here in- 

cluded the letter of Sulpicius to Cicero, 

and the treatment, both in the intro- 
duction and in the notes, is from the 
angle of philosophy and literature rather 
than of history and Latinity. Other 
passages of similar subject are quoted. 
The notes are few, and on the whole 
good, but, like the rest, not primarily 
grammatical. The best of them deal 
with the meaning and associations of 
words; those that deal with syntax are 
often too short to be clear. This would 
be a suitable book for the use of forms 
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studying history and literature rather 
than the details of language. But must 
we still endure the use of the mathe- 
matical symbol ‘ =’ to ‘equate’ a Latin 
word with its English rendering ? 


Readings from Cicero: Verres. By 
ALEXANDER J. Dutuig, M.A. Lon- 
don: George Harrap and Co., 1928. 
Is. 6d. 

Mr. Duthie continues his series of 

‘readings’ from Latin authors, com- 

piled on a system of omission and selec- 

tion. The Verrine orations are scarcely 

as well suited to this treatment as a 

book of history would be, but never- 

theless the text and the introduction 
promise usefulness. The notes, how- 
ever, are unsatisfactory. Instead of 

fulfilling any of the true functions of a 

note—to explain a construction, point 

out some quality of style or phrase, or 
impart necessary facts—these notes too 
often merely offer a ready-made transla- 
tion of a phrase without making the 
construction clear. E.g. qui Verri vide- 
ventur, ‘chosen by Verres’ ; or ita discessit 
ut arbitraretur, ‘departed thinking.’ 

Translation should not come before 

understanding ; if it does, it only darkens 

counsel and frustrates thought. 


The Shorter Caesar (Civil War). By 
T. G. Wetts, M.A. London: G. 
Bell and Sons, 1928. 2s. 6d. 

Here we have Latin literature made 

accessible by another method—that of 

omitting whole sections and replacing 
them by a few lines of summary. This 
certainly makes the reading of the Civil 

War, which contains so much of Caesar’s 

best and most important writing, pos- 

sible in middle school forms. The 

‘cutting’ is judiciously done, and the 

narrative moves rapidly. The notes are 

mainly historical, and there are four 
useful sketch maps. 


Cicero the Politician: Being the Pro 
Sestio and Philippic II. Partly in the 
Original and partly in Translation. 
By H. L. Rocers and T. R. HARLEy. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. 
3s. 6d. 

Granted the method—and its pros and 

cons have been often enough discussed 

—this is an excellent book. There is 
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here more English and less Latin than 
ever; but the introduction is entirely 
admirable—a sane and sympathetic 
study of Cicero and an excellent lesson 
in Roman history—and the notes clear 
and adequate (there is also a vocabu- 
lary), while the translation is vigorous 
and well turned. 

The aim of most editors of the classics 
to-day is evidently to make those classics 
easily accessible. That aim is here 
achieved. 


Selections from the Attic Orators. By 
E. E. Genner, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1928. 4s. 6d. 

While this book was compiled to meet 

the new requirements of Classical 

Moderations, the result is a particularly 

good and varied body of Attic oratorical 

prose, drawn from the speeches of 

Antiphon, Andocides, Isocrates, Aes- 

chines, Hyperides, and Lycurgus—a 

book certain to be of great value either 
to good sixth forms or to University 
classes, neither of which ordinarily have 
an opportunity of going beyond Demos- 
thenes and perhaps Andocides. There 
is neither preface, commentary, nor 
apparatus criticus; but the text is the 
result of careful revision. The beautiful 

Greek type of the Clarendon Press is a 

pleasure to the eye. 


A Junior "Ancient History. By A. M. 
Dave, M.A. London: Methuen and 
Co., 1928. 3s. 6d. 

The perfect ancient history for schools 

is yet to come. Meanwhile this is a 

very good book for middle forms. It 

combines successfully a vigorous and 

sufficiently picturesque style with a 

sound use of modern knowledge. Miss 

Dale wisely makes her survey of 

Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, Syrian, 

and Assyrian history short ; devotes a 

generous space to the fifth century in 

Greece, making good use of the narrative 

of Thucydides; and, again wisely, carries 

the history of Rome in outline as far as 
the fall of the Western Empire. The 
narrative is informed by a sense of con- 
tinuity; the chapters on the social, 
moral, and artistic aspects of history 
are fresh and sensible ; and the chapter 
titles are themselves suggestive. 

H. Lister. 
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Handlungstypen im Epos, die Homerische Ilias. 
By FELIX VON TROJAN. P. 188. Munich: 
Hueber, 1928. M. 9.50. 

PLASTIC art represents material bodies, and 
sculptors have often studied anatomy. Poetry 
represents action, but human conduct is not 
systematically anatomised either by poets or 
critics ; the ‘morphology ’ of conduct has been 
left to ethical philosophers, psychologists and 
lawyers. This seems to Mr. Trojan a pity, and 
he has attempted to inaugurate a new and 
better kind of criticism by a systematic analysis 
of certain typical processes of human action as 
depicted by Homer. The bulk of his book is 
concerned with the morphological history of 
battle-fury, from its beginning, its first cause, 
real or ‘ metaphysical ’—that is, in the author’s 
curious terminology, due to divine interven- 
tion — through its development, emotional 
and physical, to its consequences and its 
end. The whole thing takes eighteen phases. 
A coloured chart at the end of the book illus- 
trates the analysis, and for most readers, I 
suspect, a study of the chart will suffice. If 
more is required, I can only say that, having 
read the book, as was my duty, I am not con- 
scious that it has greatly helped me in approach- 
ing the analysis of Homer’s work. The whole 
thing is too systematic, humourless and abstract. 
The author believes in at least three distin- 
guishable strata, with their corresponding styles 
and methods of arrangement, the passionate, 
the sentimental, and the rationalist. Book I. 
is passionate, Book II. rationalist, Book III. 
sentimental ; and, ot course, Book II. is the 
latest, Book I. the earliest of the three. An 
elaborate summary of the contents of the //iad, 
with footnotes indicating the attitude of Wilam- 
owitz, Bethe and others to particular passages, 
is intended to show that the author’s analysis 
confirms that of these typical modern critics. 
The trouble is that all these people start from 
the same kind of mechanical hypothesis about 
the way in which poetry is composed. The 
idea that Homer, one and the same poet, might 
sometimes be passionate, sometimes senti- 
mental, sometimes rationalistic, and might on 
these several occasions find various methods of 
arrangement suitable, does not occur to these 
laborious researchers. J. T. SHEPPARD. 


De Terminologie van het Jachtwezen bij 
Sophocles, door Dr. W. M. A. VAN DE 
WIJNPERSSE. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1929. 
$s. 6d. 

THIS is an unusual book, and of strictly limited 

scope, as will appear from the title. The inten- 

tion of the writer was to present such informa- 
tion as could be gathered from his source 
relating to the words in Sophocles which apper- 
tain to the chase and particularly to @npar, édav, 
ixvos, orixrds, and rogevew. The material is 
not very important and contains no novelties, 
so far as I have observed, but may be service- 
able to scholars who are engaged in the study 
of synonyms and terminologies. The work is 
scholarly and probably complete ; it should be 
brought to the notice of those who are respon- 
pr for the revised edition of Liddell and 
cott. 


Dr. Van de Wijnpersse appears to be well 
acquainted with recent literature on Sophocles ; 
his statements may be trusted. Thus he knows 
that dedpaypévos has been ascertained to be the 
reading A in Ant. 235, and ortxiger Oa in 241. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


The Rhesus of Euripides. Edited by W. H. 
PORTER, M.A. With Introduction and 
Notes. Second edition revised and enlarged. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1929. 3s. 6d. 

MR. PoRTER has published a revised edition of 
his useful little book on the Rhesus, a play 
which gives rise to a considerable amount of 
speculation on the problems concerning the 
subject-matter as well as the identity of its 
author. Unfortunately the present book is not a 
revised edition of the whole play, since the text 
has been stereotyped. This proceeding is much 
to be regretted. The only novelties which are 
to be found in the second edition belong to an 
appendix which extends from p. lii to p. lviii, 
chiefly a series of detached notes relating to 
certain textual difficulties. It is to be hoped 
that so soon as a new edition is required this 
inconvenience will be removed. However this 
may be, Mr. Porter is sincerely to be congratu- 
lated for having, by his labours, restored into 
general circulation a play which had almost 
become obsolete. 

It is particularly gratifying to the present 
writer to find that Mr. Porter has stamped with 
his approval on second thoughts certain inter- 
pretations for which he, his critic, had made 
himself responsible. A. C. PEARSON. 


Une formule platonicienne de récurrence. 
DOUARD DES PLACES, S.J. Pp. 57. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1929. 

Paper, ro fr. 

IN this book Dr. des Places examines the 
Platonic recurrences introduced by 6 Aéyw and 
similar phrases. In the first chapter he dis- 
cusses the various formulae with which the 
recurrences are introduced; in the second he 
distinguishes between recurrences in which Plato 
repeats himself exactly and those in which he 
paraphrases the original words. Thelatter type 
(this is perhaps the most interesting fact which 
comes to light) predominates in Plato’s earlier 
work, the former in his later writings, which 
have lost some ‘fraicheur de l’imagination et 
souci du style.’ In the third chapter he dis- 
cusses passages in which the order of words is 
varied on repetition. In a short summary of 
the conclusions reached, des Places attributes 
the Platonic use of recurrences to a desire both 
for conversational ease and for lucidity. 

The work was worth doing, and it has been 
well done. A comparison of the Platonic re- 
currences with those, say, in the orators would 
be interesting. J. D. DENNISTON. 


De aedibus scaenicis comoediae novae. Scripsit 
CANUTUS OLAUS DALMAN. Pp. 112; 2 sets 
of woodcuts in text. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 
1929. M. 4. 

Tuis useful little work is strictly confined to the 

evidence offered by the extant literary remains 
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of Greek and Roman Comedy, and vos ns 
excludes all consideration of the archaeological 
evidence, on the ground that the stage buildings 
imagined by archaeologists are not only not 
needed, but are also unsuitable for the produc- 
tion of the plays of the New Comedy. This 
will not do as a final method of treatment; 
the stage buildings were there primarily for the 
roduction of stage-plays, and archaeology and 
iterature must in the end be capable of being 
reconciled. But as a preliminary study the 
task which the author has set himself is a 
necessary one and has been well executed. 

He begins with the problem of the number of 
buildings represented in the theatrical setting 
of the plays, and, rightly refusing (with Fricken- 
haus) to draw a negative conclusion as to the 
disputed third house or building from the in- 
complete Greek plays which we have, he finds 
that in Plautus’ Au/udaria and Curculio there 
must have been two houses and a temple, and 
that in all probability this must have been so in 
their Greek originals. (He argues against the 
contention of Frickenhaus and Krieger that the 
temple was brought in by Plautus, and against 
that of Legrand, that the Curculio presupposes 
the theatre of Epidaurus, not that of Athens— 
a notion which, we may add, is repugnant to the 
archaeological evidence.) The entrance to the 
temple as represented in these and other plays 
was, Dalman thinks, probably the entrance to 
the sacred precinct, and so not like a temple- 
facade, but more like the entrance to a house. 
Three houses were represented in the originals of 
the Heauton Timorumenos, Hecyra,and Pseudo- 
dus, and perhaps in the St#ichus and Phormio: 
for most Roman plays two houses were suffi- 
cient. The chapter which deals with this sub- 
ject ends with a brief reference to the Cam- 

nian vase from which Lehmann-Hartleben 

as drawn important conclusions as to the 
scenic background of tragedy (Jahrb. Arch. 
XLIL, p. 30) ; and Dalman’s treatment of this 
is much too off-hand, and illustrates the weak- 
ness of his work—perhaps its only weakness— 
on the archaeological side, when he notices this 
at all. 

The next chapter, perhaps the most important 
in the book, contains an admirably clear state- 
ment of the evidence as to the mpdOvpov or 
vestibulum in Greek and Roman Comedy. The 
prothyron may sometimes have been repre- 
sented, he thinks, only by painting on the 
house-front (this seems very doubtful) ; the 
vestibulum in Plautus normally projected in 
front of the door, and was open at the sides, 
apart from the supporting columns at the front 
corners. (The door of the house, at the back 
of this porch, was supposed to lead straight into 
the house, not into a forecourt.) But whether 
the Greek originals of Plautus’ plays had such 
a porch as this ves¢ibu/um was, Dalman shrinks 
from concluding positively ; Menander did not, 
so far as we know, introduce such convivial 
scenes as Plautus places in this porch, nor did 
Terence ; and we have not enough evidence 
ahout Diphilus, Philemon, Demophilus and 
others. (The excursus on stage-scenes repre- 
sented on vases is too slight to be of great value.) 

The third chapter discusses the internal 


structure of the house as presupposed in the 

lays. The discussion is important for the 
interpretation of particular sages, but of 
course carries with it no conclusions as to the 
actual stage-buildings behind the visible front. 
(There is a very complete and compendious 
excursus on the substantives and adjectives 
ending in and -xAwor, and the sugges- 
tion that the Roman poets may have used the 
word gynaeceum, instead of the Greek yuva- 
xeviris, through familiarity with its use by their 
ae cae neighbours, seems to be a good 
one. 

After a short chapter upon roof, chimneys, 
and skylights, and scenes in which they were 
involved, Chapter V. discusses the pvyn, creva- 
més or angiportus which is sometimes men- 
tioned in the plays, and makes out a strong 
case for the belief that these words almost 
always represent the actual street before the 
houses which form the background of the 
action, and never an alley between or beside 
them. (Here again the archaeological evidence 
needs consideration, but will probably be found 
consistent with Dalman’s view.) The chapter 
also considers the use made in-the plays of an 
imaginary garden and backdoor and street at 
the back of the houses, and gives an interpreta- 
tion of a number of passages. 

The book requires to be supplemented by a 
full discussion, not only of the evidence of 
archaeology, but also of that of tragedy, which 
is only occasionally referred to in it. It must 
not be forgotten that the same theatrical scene 
had to serve for both tragedy and comedy, and 
that however defective the remains of the 
extant theatres may be, there they are, and 
scholars cannot be content until they have 
evolved a consistent explanation of both the 
plays and the stones. But within the limits 
which he has set himself, Dalman has done a 
valuable piece of work. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Zur relativen Chronologie der Parallelbio- 
graphien Plutarchs. By C. STOLTZ. Pp. 
135. Lund: Gleerup; and Leipzig : Harras- 
sowitz, 1929. 4 kr. 

THIs work discusses an interesting question of 

method in determining the order of composi- 

tion of Plutarch’s Zives. For this seriation two 
criteria have from time to time been applied : 

(1) The references from one biography to 

another; (2) considerations of general prob- 

ability, derived from Plutarch’s manner of 
treatment in overlapping or closely related 

Lives. Previous commentators have more 

commonly given the preference to the second 

of these tests, and have minimised the value of 
the references on the ground that they are 
interpolations. Dr. Stoltz now tilts the balance 

in the other direction. He points out that in a 

notoriously haphazard author like Plutarch it is 

impossible to lay down lines of thought along 
which his work must have progressed, and so 
rejects the use of @ friori considerations 
altogether. One the other hand—and this is 
the most valuable part of his thesis—he argues 
at length that the references are mostly genuine 
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and deserve full credence. In three instances, 
it is true, we meet with cross-references, doth of 
them expressed in the perfect tense (as yéyparrat, 
eipnra). These might, to be sure, be explained 
as due to a subsequent recension by Plutarch. 
Dr. Stoltz, however, frankly accepts the fact 
that the numerous overlaps and incongruities in 
the Lives disprove such editorial after-care, and 
admits interpolation in these passages. But in 
forty-five cases out of forty-eight the references 
are unilateral and fit so well into the context 
that we must in reason accept them as coming 
from Plutarch’s own pen. The author sums up 
his results on a chart showing one central 
succession of Lives, with which most of the 
remaining biographies are more or less securely 
linked up. In view of the weak case presented 
by his opponents, Dr. Stoltz’s task was not 
difficult ; but he has accomplished it thoroughly, 
and his conclusions are likely to find general 
acceptance. M. CARY. 


De Praedicatieve Plaatsing van het Adjectief 
bij Lucianus. By D. FOKKINGA. Pp. 85. 
Amsterdam : H. J. Paris, 1928. 4s. 

THIS elaborate study has value as a collection 
of passages illustrating the predicative position 
of the adjective in the writings of Lucian, who 
is much addicted to this construction, and the 
analysis of the various forms and arrangements 
produces some interesting statistics. Some of 
the classification, however, is somewhat futile; 
for instance, that by ‘ humour, irony, sarcasm,’ 
on pp. go ff.; and participles are throughout 
unscientifically lumped with adjectives. It is 
unfortunate that Fokkinga has made no attempt 
to discriminate between genuine and spurious 
works ; he might at least have omitted the late 
Byzantine PAilopairis, the inclusion of which 
merely vitiates his statistics. The work would 
also have gained greatly if the writer could 
have found room for some systematic discussion 
of the practice of Lucian’s predecessors and 
models. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Papyrus grecs de la Bibliotheque Municipale 
de Gothembourg. H. FRISK. (G6teborgs 


9 

Hogskolas Arsskrift XXXV., 1929, 1.) 

Pp. 59; 2 photographic facsimiles. Géte- 

+ Wettergren & Kerbers Férlag, 1929. 

3 kr. 
THIS very meritorious publication includes all 
the Greek papyri possessing any value in the 
municipal library of Gothenburg. Twenty-one 
are published in full, with introductions, com- 
mentary, and usually translation: the rest are 
merely described, though in some cases the 
text is published in whole or in part. The 
majority of the papyri in the collection are 
imperfect and in poor preservation, and there is 
no document of exceptional importance, but 
several offer points of interest ; and even in 
those which belong to common types or are 
most fragmentary there is useful linguistic 
material both for lexicography and the study of 
phonetics and grammar. Only two pieces seem 


to be literary, Nos. 21 and 98: the second a 
very imperfect and unidentified epic fragment ; 


the former, described as ‘Fragment théologique,’ 
may well be a Christian amulet ; the text looks 
like a version of the‘ Letter to Abgar.’ Nos. 60 
and 96, both described in the same terms as 21, 
are no doubt merely the opening lines of con- 
tracts with the Christian invocation. Of the more 
noteworthy pieces, 2 usefully clears up the dis- 
puted question as to the correct extension of 
the common abbreviation mpoog®; 3 concerns 
the visit of Caracalla to Alexandria, and also 
throws light on the fish supply of the city; 7 is 
a very interesting document on the supply of 
glass windows in the baths and other public 
buildings; and 13 is an equally interesting letier 
on a riot at Lycopolis, a city which appears to 
have been given to disorderliness. 

The task of deciphering these often rubbed 
and usually mutilated papyri was certainly no 
easy one, and the editor is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on his success. A few tentative 
suggestions for the improvement of the texts 
may be submitted to his consideration: 3, 8, 
the facsimile suggests rather ed«Aeve<o> rdrny ; 
6, 5, atonv seems likely to be part of the place- 
name Arony . . .); 9, the regnal year is 
so rarely omitted towards*the end of Justinian’s 
reign that 549 is a much more probable date 
than 564; 9, 3, Kipy, a proper name; 10, vople- 
ulara éxaorov ; 14, [xal] el[s The sense of 
ll. 16-18 is by no means clear; but I would 
suggest that the main receipt is for the salary 
of the eleventh indiction, and that in these lines 
is acknowledged an additional amount for the 
twelfth. Is it possible in 1. 18 to read after 
mepi rob|[rov ?; 14, 5, 2. rather dueAjoys ?; 17, 6, 
perhaps rather émirvxév(rwr), ‘from casual 
people’; 18, I. 2, perhaps rather (dwép) mi(rra- 
klov) ; 20, I, ét(s) 76 Tonopop( )?; 18, dp |Biomd- 
Aov) (cf. P. Lond. IV., index), II. 22, etc. (see 
p- 38), rather ; 29, I, Most prob- 
ably deopuddxrov (cf. 1. 2 and P. Lond. III. 1075), 
2, (rod, ris); 31, 7,2. perhaps 6 adrds 
kouldpxns, 9, molt]? ; 114, 3, no doubt xp[nudr)- 
w<o>, H. I. BELL. 


Pamprepios von Panopolis. Eidyllion auf die 
Tageszeiten und Enkomion auf den Archon 
Theagenes von Athen nebst Bruchstiicken 
anderer epischer Dichtungen und zwei Briefe 
des Gregorios von Nazianz im Pap. Gr. 
Vindob. 29788 A-C. Edited by HANS GER- 
STINGER. Pp. 102; one plate. Vienna and 
Holder - Pichler- Tempsky, 1928. 


In this volume, which is published by the 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, and numbered S7/z- 
ungsberichte, 208. Band, 3. Abhandlung, Ger- 
stinger has edited papyri containing considerable 
fragments of two poems by a Greek of the 
school of Nonnus, scraps of a third poem perhaps 
by the same author, and two letters of Gregory 
Nazianzen (=Z ff. 80 (84) and go (41) Migne, 
P.G. 37). The first poem (192 hexameters) 
apparently describes the changes of weather— 
strangely numerous—occurring in a day of 
spring, as seen against an idyllic background 
of shepherds and shepherdesses. It is prefaced 
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by six iambic trimeters forming a capéatio bene- 
volentiae, and concludes with some lines in 
which the author apparently announces that he 
must leave his audience to visit Cyrene. The 
second m (58 hexameters) is an encomium 
of the Patrician Theagenes. Poem I. contains 
better stuff than Poem II., but neither is any- 
thing but very minor verse. An interesting 

uestion, however, arises regarding the author. 

erstinger ingeniously argues that he was Pam- 
prepios of Panopolis, a professional poet whose 
adventurous career has been sketched by 
R. Asmus in Byz. Z/s. 22 (1913), pp. 320 ff., and 
that the poet’s patron Theagenes was the 
Athenian archon of that name, well known for 
his sympathies with classical Greek learning 
and poetry. Pamprepios was at Athens circa 
465-475 A.D., so the ms may have been 
written about that time. Further, the scraps of 
the third poem may come from Pamprepios’ 
Jsaurica, which was perhaps an epic on the 
Emperor Zeno, whose favour the poet enjoyed. 
If this theory be accepted, results follow affect- 
ing the dating of Nonnus. Reconstruction of 
the fragments is naturally very hazardous, but 
Gerstinger has performed his task as editor 
with acumen and discretion, and those few who 
concern themselves with later Greek poetry 
will find much of interest in the notes. The 
two letters of Gregory as preserved in the 
papyrus disagree with the versions given by our 
manuscripts in a few points of reading and in 
the names of the addressees. 

E. A. BARBER. 


Dionysit Byzantit Anaplus Bosport. By R. 
GUNGERICH. Pp. Ixxvi+45. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1927. M. 8. 

MISTAKES based on Gilles’ Latin translation of 

the Anaplus Bospori of Dionysius still linger 

on in textbooks, and Dr. Giingerich has done a 

real service to scholarship in this careful recen- 

sion of the Latin text and of the surviving 
portions of the Greek text. The introduction 
discusses the MSS. and editions, the style and 
date of the treatise, and critical and exegetical 

ints. From the absence of any reference to 
the damage done to Byzantium by Septimius 

Severus in A.D. 195, Giingerich argues for a 

date in the second rather than in the third 

century. A model edition. 
W. M. CALDER. 


A Greek Cryptogram. By ARTHUR S. HUNT. 
(From Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. XV.) Pp. 10, with one plate. London: 
Milford. Paper, 2s. net. 

THIS publication is the fruit of some neat de- 

tective work. The Michigan papyrus here 

edited consists of one column and part of a 

second, with a strip of a document of Hadrianic 

date gummed down the back. The script is 
obviously Greek in type, but the letters are not 
ordinary Greek letters. Professor Hunt recog- 


nised that it was a cryptogram, and by noting 
recurrent letters found the solution : the scribe 
has used disguised forms, once writing a normal 
v by mistake and correcting himself. 

The text is a fragment of a magical treatise 
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like the later papyri recently re-edited by 
Preisendanz. Its early date makes it of con- 


siderable interest. Its content is a method of 
making a person beautiful.2 What we have is 
the close of the Adyos or spell, followed by an 
émdvayxos or cogent formula, to make the god 
show you if the matter is being performed ; and 
the first contains threats of a familiar type. 

H.’s supplements and translation are of 
course excellent ; some of the difficulties which 
remain are perhaps at present insoluble. In 
line 3 I should read for (dgjow [dva]rodny 
kai thv dvow in 4 
possibly [€do]o ra xpéa rov Tupavos ; in 8 f. 
caraxpiypo [pe(ra) yeydvrev, comparing 
Synesius in Hopfner, Fontes historiae religionts 
Aegyptiacae 635. 12, Oeot . . . 
tov Biov Tudas, eyndicavro Towvais tre avrov 
mapadoivat kai éveivae TG Koxur@ xai rehevrovra 
mahapvaiov elvat Taprdpiov daipova, 
pera audi Tiravas cai Tiyavras. 

With the invocation of Pronoia, |. 36, compare 
the opening of the Mithrasliturgie (P. gr. m. 
IV. 475), por cai 

Lexicographers should note dya@npepia, |. 32. 

A. D. NOcK. 


Anecdota Atheniensia. Tome I.: Textes grecs 
inédits relatifs 4 Phistoire des religions. Par 
ARMAND DELATTE, (Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de |’ Univer- 
sité de Liége, XXXVI.). Pp. viiit+740. 
Imp. H. Vaillaint-Carmanne, Liége, and 
Champion, Paris, 1927. 80 fr. 

THE first fruit of Delatte’s extensive study of 

the Greek MSS. at Athens was the tenth 

volume of the Catalogus codicum astrologorum 
graecorum noticed in C.X. 1926, 217 f. The 
large work which he has now published con- 
tains an interesting Byzantine magical book 
found in two versions, one of them showing 
wax marks probably due to the candles used in 
the rites performed with its aid,* a number of 
minor magical recipes, methods of divination, 
treatises on the interpretation of dreams (one 
interesting from its alphabetical arrangement, 
which makes it a ‘Dream-interpreter’s ready 
remembrancer,” another from the fact that it 
gives advice on ways of escaping the ills 
threatened), special recensions of the Testa- 
ment of Solomon, the Apocalypse of the Vir- 
gin, and the Infancy Gospel of Thomas (of 
particular interest as containing three introduc- 
tory chapters hitherto known from the Latin 
only, and here preserved in an earlier form: 

M. R. James, J. 7.S. XXX. 51 ff.), versions of 

Inventio sanctae Crucis and the history of the 

foundation of St. Sophia, a bestiary, a treatise 


1 On this I may be allowed to refer to my 
forthcoming paper in Journ. Eg. Arch. 

2 This wish expressed with others in P. Lond. 
3 Some of its contents correspond closely with 
the second book of the treatise of Toz (z.e. Thoth 
= Hermes) Graecus as summarised by Lynn 
Thorndike, History of Magic, 11. 227: the 
matter would perhaps repay investigation. 

* Another such, p. 527 ff. 
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against Mohammed, a collection of so-called 
theosophic prophecies (that is, prophecies by 
pagan seers and sages, including Thucydides, 
of Christianity), and exorcisms and other texts. 
After the Athenian texts Delatte prints a num- 
ber of parallel texts from MSS. elsewhere, and 
concludes the volume with a most useful index. 
It is not possible here to deal adequately with 
this handsome contribution. The magic is 
largely popular and couched in unliterary 
Greek (pp. 449 ff. from Parisinus 2419 are 
exceptional); it has prominent Jewish and 
astrological elements, and does not appear to 
be marked by the threats to spirits and to the 
universe, and by the self-identification with 
celestial personages, which are characteristic of 
Graeco-Egyptian magic, and which in Egypt 
survive in the Coptic texts of Christian times 
(e.g. Lexa, La magie dans [ Egypte antique, II. 
162 ff. ; in them we find also, p. 164, an invoca- 
tion of Satan like earlier invocations of Set- 
Typhon, to which I do not know a parallel in 
texts such as Delatte’s). Delatte promises a 
treatment of the relations between this magic 
and ancient magic, which will be eagerly 
awaited. One coincidence in detail which may 
be noted is the prescription, p. 466, to engrave 
on a magnet-stone a representation of a naked 
standing Aphrodite with hair bound up, a bow 
in the left hand and an arrow in the right ; now 
in the great Paris papyrus, l. 1716 ff. (Vol. L., 
p- 126, Preisendanz), we have a similar pre- 
scription to engrave on a magnet-stone, though 
the representation is different (Aphrodite riding 
Psyche, below Eros standing émi méAov) and 
there is not the injunction to perform the opera- 
tion in the day and hour of Aphrodite, and the 
rest is different. The agreement is particularly 
interesting because a gem related to the charm 
iven in the papyrus has been found at Beyruth 
azouterde, Mélanges de [Université Saint- 
Joseph, Beyrouth X1.179; an analogous charm 
with a different stone in Cyranides, I. 5. 9, in 
Mily-Ruelle, Lafidaires 11. 17. 8 ff.). 
A. D. NOcK. 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimigues grecs 
publié sous la direction de J. BIDEZ, F. 
Cumont, A. DELATTE, O. LAGERCRANTZ, et 
J. Ruska. Vol. V. (1) Les manuscrits 
d’Espagne décrits, par C. O. Zuretti. (2) 
Les manuscrits d’Athénes décrits, par A, 
Severyns. Vol. VI. Michel Psellus, Epitre 
sur la Chrysopée: Opuscules et extraits sur 
Yalchimie la météorologie et la démonologie 
publiés par Joseph Bidez. En appendice Pro- 
clus sur l’art hiératique. Psellus, Choix de 
dissertations inédites. Pp. v+175 and xiv 
+246. Brussels : Lamertin, 1928. 

THE first of these volumes carries on the 

Catalogue in the same way as Volumes I. 

to III., indexing texts of various alchemical 

works, which show in their titles and the 
ascriptions the close relationship which the 

science claimed to philosophy (¢.g., Pp 29, 

moines, presumably a slip for 


1 Cf Fr. Pfister’s full review, PAzl, Woch., 
1929, 4 ff 


*IauBXixov) and to the lore of Hermes Tris- 
megistus (e.g. p. 57, and the very inter- 
esting title, p. 73, ‘“Eppot rov 
Tlotwavdpns perdddAnda, of a work apparently 
missing). Zuretti is the successor of Graux as 
a real authority on the contents of the Spanish 
libraries, and this work deserves all praise. 
The chief interest of the Athenian part, very 
competently executed by Severyns, is that it 
shows that such material was transcribed even 
in the nineteenth century, presumably for use. 

The second volume is of special character 
and of quite exceptional interest and import- 
ance. Jmnedita by Psellus are numerous, and 
the editing of the Catalogue brought to light a 
quantity of material in MSS. Bidez here gives 
a careful critical edition of the work addressed 
to the Patriarch Michael on the making of gold, 
of the synopsis concerning lightning, thunder, 
and other meteorological questions, and of 
other relevant work, the variant passages and 
readings of an alternative, perhaps a first, 
edition of De operatione daemonum, the work of 
Proclus rs “EdAnvas ieparixns réxvns, 
hitherto known only from Ficino’s translation, 
and other valuable unpublished works, including 
the discourse of Psellus on the miracle at 
Blachernae and a rough citation of Corp. Herm. 
XI. (p. 218). The quality of the editing is 
admirable, and brings out the full interest of 
the important material here presented to the 
world ; it is a very fine book indeed. 

A. D. Nock. 


Magic in Greek and Latin Literature. By 
J. E. Lowe. Pp. vit+136. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1929. Cloth, 6s. net. 

IT is a pity that Mr. Lowe, who clearly has 

great enthusiasm for his fascinating subject, did 

not wait to publish until he had more insight 

into it and also more training in research. Had 
he done so he would no doubt have got a clearer 
idea of the difference between the native magic 
of Greece and Italy, whereof a certain amount 
survives in our records, and the cosmopolitan, 
highly elaborated sorcery which flourished in 
late Hellenistic and Imperial times. He would 
also have acquainted himself thoroughly with 
the magical papyri, and with those authors, such 
as Iamblichos, who discuss the theory of magic. 

With this knowledge and a wider reading of 

modern works on the subject he would have 

had a good background against which to display 

the many passages he has excerpted from a 

variety of authors, beginning with Homer and 

ending with Marcellus of Bordeaux, and con- 
sequently his essay would have gained in 
arrangement and in thoroughness, and not pre- 

sented, as it does now, the appearance of a 

commonplace book or collection of notes. 

As it is, the beginner will find in this miscel- 
lany much that should tempt him to go on and 
seek further information. He has set before 
him, amongst other dainties, the incantations of 
Erichthoin Lucan, Jason’s evocation of Hekate 
from Apollonios Rhodios, Teiresias’ necromancy 
out of Seneca, and the dealings of Numa with 
Picus and Faunus, followed by his interview 
with Iuppiter. He is offered titbits out of 
Hesiod, Theokritos, and Plato, side by side with 
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the remedies which Marcellus gathered from 


simple folk and rustics. But he will find no very 
reliable clue to guide him through this maze; 
and it is an unfortunate fact that Mr. Lowe is 
by no means always able to say what the 
sages he handles mean. It would not be 
ir to blame him for making but little out of 
such a crux as Cato de agri cultura 160 ; but he 
ought to know, for example, that incantato uer- 
fice in Hist. Aug. 1X. 7, 10, means that the 
boy-medium had had a charm repeated over 
his head (see p. 39; the opposite page cites 
from Griffith-Thompson a mpaégis which exactly 
illustrates it). His translation reads ‘ in a magic 
whirl.’ Elsewhere (p. 65) he cites the famous 
scholium on Statius, 7ied. IV. 516, without 
seeing that the name Demigorgon is a cor- 
ruption of dnpusovpyos, and actually talks of ‘the 
great and mysterious deity Demigorgon, or 
Demiourgon as he is sometimes called.’ The 
critical notes of Jahnke’s edition would have 
taught him the facts of the case in a few 
moments. It is not to be wondered at that his 
translations, even when they are correct, have 
a schoolboy flavour, and that his accounts of 
mythological personages jumble old and new 
together after the fashion of a scholiast ; while 
in citing ancient authorities he treats Hesiod 
and Hyginus, for example, as if they were 
independent and equally reliable. 

It is the more to be regretted that the work 
is so unsatisfactory and amateurish because it 
invites comparison, owing to its nearness in 
time of publication, with the admirable article 
Mageia by Hopfner in Pauly-Wissowa. Such 
a juxtaposition does not put English scholarship 
in a favourable light. H. J. ROsE. 


Joannes Sardianus: Commentarium in Aph- 
thonium edidit H. RABE. (Rhetores Graeci, 
Vol. XV.) Pp. xxxvit+ 306. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1928. Sewn, 12 marks; bound, 
14 marks. 

DOXAPATER’S commentary on Aphthonius was 

included by Walz in his Rhetores Graecit. The 

commentary of John, Bishop of Sardis, is now 

rinted for the first time. The editor discusses 
in his introduction the authorities for the text, 
the date of the author (which he puts not later 
than the middle of the ninth century), and the 
sources used byhim. As far as it is possible to 
judge, the work has been done with the greatest 
care and thoroughness. The title-page records 
that the cost of production (which was no doubt 
considerable) has been partly defrayed by 

‘Societas ad litteras in Germania adiuvandas 

condita.’ J. D. DENNISTON. 


The Complete Commentary of Oecumenius on 
the Apocalypse, now printed for the First 
Time from Manuscripts at Messina, Rome, 
Salonika, and Athos. Edited with notes by 
H. C. HOSKIER. Pp. viii+263. University 


of Michigan: Ann Arbor, 1928. $4. 
THIS work, which appears in the magnificent 
Style we have learned to associate with Umni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
in which it is Vol. XXIIL., is an editio princeps, 
which will be very welcome to the New Testa- 
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ment student. The knowledge of Greek manu- 
scripts of the Apocalypse to which Dr. Hoskier 
can lay claim has never been equalled, and this 
knowledge has been applied in a very interesting 
preface to an examination of the Greek text 
contained in Oecumenius’ commentary, which 
appears to have been written early in the seventh 
century. Of classical authors, Homer, Hesiod, 
and Plato are quoted in the course of it. On 
P- 71 Srpwparei of MS. 146 is a better reading 
than Srpepar, which is put into the text ; on 
P- 197 paddy is more correct than fédwr (or 
rather pedov) ; on p. 228 (margin) a misprint ; 
on p. 263 Haeresim should be Haereses. F. Die- 
kamp is reported to have recorded in Bibdlica X. 
(1929), pp. 81-84, an Oecumenius manuscript, 
Paris gr. 491, which is not mentioned by Hoskier, 
but this may possibly be an error on Diekamp’s 
A. SOUTER. 


AEIKNYMI. Semantische Studie over den In- 
dogermaanschen Wortel deik-, door Dr. J. 
Gonpa. Pp. 244. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 


1929. 
IN this careful study Dr. Gonda sets out to 
examine the meanings of deixvums and its cog- 
nates in Indo-Aryan, Italic and Germanic, and 
to infer therefrom the meaning of the Indo- 
European root deik-. He first formulates 
his method. The meanings of decxvuu, dico, 
etc., are to be catalogued in each language 
after an examination of the texts themselves. 
Then all meanings observed to occur only in 
late texts are to be neglected and an attempt 
made to formulate the ‘fundamental meaning’ 
by ‘abstraction’ from the oldest observed 
meanings. This ‘abstraction’ is defined as 
the inclusion in a formula of all that is common 
to these oldest observed meanings. The result 
will be, we are told, a vague and general idea. 
Strange to say, Dr. Gonda’s answer to his 
question is far from vague and general ; it is the 
highly particular idea of ‘ pointing something at 
somebody’; this, he says, is the fundamental 
meaning of deik-. 

The ‘fundamental meaning’ of a root, so 
conceived, is surely a chimaera. Dr. Gonda 
admits that we do not seek it when, as in the 
case of the Romance languages, the ‘ original 
or etymological meaning’ of a word is given as 
a fact, e.g. the original or etymological meaning 
of French arriver (ad-ripare) is ‘to come to the 
bank,’ and if we did not know it we could not 
reach it by ‘ abstraction’ from the meanings of 
arriver and cognates. The meaning of dezk- 
in Indo-European must similarly have been 
something which was capable of changing into, 
or being replaced by, the known meanings of 
deixvups, dico, etc., but it need not have been 
identical with any of these, still less need it 
have included what is common to them all, and 
it may have included an element which is found 
in none of them. The quest is more hopeless 
than Dr. Gonda supposes. It seems doubtful, 
moreover, whether the method by which Dr. 
Gonda has reached his very definite conclusion 
is the method which he prescribes for himself. 
It is perhaps a more adequate method which he 
has not formulated. 
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Whether, apart from the question of method, 
Dr. Gonda’s answer to his question is the right 
one is a matter on which readers of his book 
will form their own opinions. To the present 
reviewer he seems sometimes to strain the 
interpretation of a passage unduly, or to assume 
the priority of one meaning to another with 
imoulbciont grounds, but even when he does not 
quite convince, the breadth, orderliness, and 
clearness of his exposition deserve recognition. 

R. MCKENZIE, 


Fitzwilliam Museum: Catalogue of the McClean 
Collection of Greek Coins. By S. W.GROSE, 
M.A. Vol. III. : Asta Minor, Farther Asia, 
Egypt and Africa, Pp. vit507; 131 collo- 
type plates. Cambridge: University Press, 
1929. £558 3 

Mr. GROSE has achieved his massive catalogue 

of the McClean collection. The preceding 

volume was noticed in Volume XLI of the 

Classical Review, and it is enough to say that the 

same high standards of accuracy and scholar- 

ship are maintained here, that the indexes are 
as valuable, and the plates as finely executed. 

Fate denied McClean time to work as carefully 

over the ground covered in this last volume as 

he had done before. The result is that there 
are many more gaps and fewer of those long 
runs of important issues which make the second, 
and particularly the first, volume so remarkable. 

But the three volumes must be taken as a whole, 

and they afford an enormous mass of raw 

material well ordered and carefully described. 

In making it available in so convenient a form 

Mr. Grose has rendered a great service to 

numismatics and to those wider studies to which 

that science ministers. 
E. S. G. ROBINSON. 


Die Verskunst der Griechen und Rimer. Von 
Dr. W. RABEHL. Pp. 30. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1928. Stiff paper, 1 M. 

THis booklet has its faults. In connexion with 

length by position nothing is said of the 

lengthening effect of (éy (and 6). Scansions 
such as mAayy6y are ascribed to ‘the needs of 
the verse.’ It is implied that the scazons of 

Catullus allow no choice of longs and shorts. 

Cicero is credited with Quirites and anhélantem. 

Still, here is much fora shilling about therhythms 

of poetry and prose. E. HARRISON. 


Bettriige zur Geschichte des Seeraubs und 
See, 1s im alten Griechenland. ERICH 
ZIEBARTH. Pp. 148. Hamburg : Friederich- 
sen, de Gruyter and Co., 1929. RM. 9. 

THESE essays are full of good matter well 

arranged, and particularly handy are the excel- 

lent appendices in which the relevant literary 
and epigraphical passages are collected. Al- 
though the work was apparently almost com- 
plete before the appearance of Hasebroek’s 

Staat und Handel in Griechenland, in almost 

every essay that work comes in for criticism and 

correction if not for castigation. So far as one 
can tell who does not know the victim at first 
hand, the punishment seems not undeserved. 

The earlier essays dealing with piracy are 
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mainly concerned with the fourth century and 
the Hellenistic period. Of Ormerod’s work 
Ziebarth shows generous appreciation ; he has 
supplemented rather than modified it by 
additional material, mainly epigraphical. The 
rest of the book is concerned with Greek mari- 
time commerce. The well-known legal cases 
in the Attic orators are discussed, and a valuable 
essay deals with trade in special staple com- 
modities upon which states impo special 
conditions—corn, Kean ruddle, wine, timber, 
and oil. An odd omission, by the way, from 
the references for the Greek wine trade in 
Egypt is Herodotus iii. 6. (For the discovery 
in the Sinaitic peninsula of fragments of wine 
jars from such caches of water as Herodotus 
describes, see E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund 
von Elephantine, p. 22.) The difficulty im- 
posed on sea trade by the multiplicity of 
currencies, its influence on the development of 
banking, and the money-changer’s relations with 
the merchant, are the topic of another discus- 
sion, while a final essay on the organization of 
merchants and sailors in societies brings up to 
date the relevant part of the author's Das 
Griechische Vereinswesen in the light of our 
increased knowledge of Delian inscriptions and 
Egyptian papyri. 

The second sentence of the book refers to the 
*Frauenraub’ depicted on a Dipylon vase. 
This interpretation is, of course, received doc- 
trine, but is it true? The design is interesting 
because it was employed by Minoan artists 
(gold ring from Tiryns, Nilsson, Minoan-My- 
cenaean Religion, p. 45, fig. 1), and also by a 
Greek artist of the seventh century upon a well- 
known Spartan ivory which is associated with 
orientalizing pottery (B.S.4., XIII, Pl. iv). 
Both the earlier and the later art are more 
articulate than the Dipylon convention, and for 
both the title of the picture would more appro- 
priately be ‘ The Captain’s farewell to his wife.’ 

W. R. HALLIDAY, 


T. Maccio Plauto, Za Mostellaria. Intro- 
duzione, testo criticoe commento. Per cura 
di NICOLA TERZAGHI. Pp.xl+240, Turin, 
etc.: Paravia, 1929. L. 16. 

THIs edition has for its chief aims, we are told, 

the establishment of a sound text and the full 

explanation of the authors meaning. The 
editor appears to be familiar with the standard 
authorities, although he makes no mention of 
the editions of this play by Ramsay and Son- 
nenschein. The interesting and informative 
introduction consists of a synopsis of the plot, 

a brief discussion as to the Greek original, etc., 

and an account of thecharacters. Questions of 

prosody and metre are relegated to incidental 
treatment in the commentary, which is clear 
but verbose. There is a certain amount of 

repetition, ¢,g. we are told in the note on I. 4, 

and again in that on 1. 70, that Zo/ is a ‘frequent 

interjection abbreviated from the name of 

Pollux.’ No doubt some waste of space might 

have been avoided if the editor had provided an 

index. Linguistic matters are but eon 
treated ; what good does it do us to be told of 
uolup that it comes from wolupe unless the latter 
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form is itself explained? There are a few mis- 
prints and incorrect references ; ¢.g. on 1, 787 
read Men. for Merc. Lines 133-4 are miscon- 
strued in the commentary; v. Sonnenschein 
ad loc. W. BEARE. 


P. Terenzio Afro, J Due Fratelli. Traduzione 
di L. ARaTA. Pp. 115. Turin, etc,: Paravia, 
1929. L. 7.50. 

THIs convenient little edition gives us the 

Kauer-Lindsay text, and, facing it, a lively 

translation which may be read with pleasure. 

Literary considerations justify freedom of treat- 

ment, no doubt; but why, in the rendering of 

ll. 279-80, is an observation of Sannio’s omitted, 

while Syrus’ two remarks are telescoped into 

one? More serious is the neglect of gua 
vesciscerem in 1, 691. Whyshould te... 
eiecisset foras be rendered guando ... ti avra 

. » piantato coi piedi verso Puscio, with a foot- 

note on this curious custom, of which the Latin 

gives no hint? 
The difference between Latin and Italian 

idiom is sufficiently striking. Contrast Il. 57-8: 


pudore et liberalitate liberos 
retinere satius esse credo quam metu, 


with Signor Arata’s version : ‘E meglio i figli- 
uoli tenerli a posto, pi che con la paura dei 
castighi, educando in essi il senso dell’ onore 
e€ trattandoli con dolcezza.’ W. BEARE. 


Syntax of Terence. By J. T. ALLARDICE, M.C., 
D.Litt. Pp. 152. (St. Andrews Univer- 
sity Publications.) London: Milford, 1929. 
Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

THIS is a careful compilation and classification 
of the various syntactical constructions used by 
Terence. The references, so far at least as we 
have checked them, are accurate, the arrange- 
ment is clear, and the treatment thorough, if 
confined within rather narrow limits. The value 
of the book might have been increased if the 
author had taken a wider view of the subject, 
and endeavoured to set the facts which he has 
catalogued in their historical framework. As it 
is, he must be congratulated on having provided 
the student of Terence with a sound and useful 
book of reference. 

There are a few minor points which invite 
criticism. The wording is not always happy ; 
e.g. on p. 45 it is stated that a/iguzs sometimes 
replaces guis after si, and a little lower down 
that normally replaces a/iguis after si / 
We should prefer not to say that the rule about 
the omission of the Prep. with names of towns 
. . is violated. Can prius ... quam be 
called a case of Tmesis, and is ‘identical to’ 
(p. 21) English? The references to authorities 
are very vague : it is not enough to tell us that 
* Lindsay says’ something. What is meant by 
the statement on p. 126 that in Hec. 139 plus is 
a correlative to u#? Surely Z/us goes closely 
with fotfus, the words meaning ‘half-drunk,’ as 
Wagner translates them. 

We notice a few misprints: guiden (p. 148), 
guis scts for gui scis (p. 131), and ‘occur’ for 
‘occurs’ (p. 111). W. BEARE. 


Lucrezio. By VITTORIO ENzO ALFIERI. 
Pp. 222; reproduction of frontispiece of 
Lambinus’ Lucretius, 1563. Florence: Felice 
le Monnier, 1929. 

THIs book is a protest against the recent ten- 

dency to treat Lucretius as a philosopher : 

‘ Lucretius is not a philosopher ; in his poem 

there is the appearance of reasoning, but not its 

substance’ (p. 73). Lucretius is primarily and 
wholly a poet; the Epicurean philosophy may 
supply the matter of his poem, but it is not its 

Leitmotiv. For that we must look to his life 

and character, to the reconstruction of which 

the first part of the book is devoted. Living in 

a time of turmoil in the world around him, 

suffering internally from ‘ melancholia,’ ‘ obses- 

sions,’ and ‘ neurasthenia’—Alfieri accepts the 

story of the furor with all the enthusiasm of a 

modern psychologist — Lucretius longed for 

ce for himself and for the world, and it was 
cause he saw the ideal of peace in the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus that he accepted it by an act 
of faith and devoted himself to its exposition. 

But he never attained to peace himself; his 

melancholia did not leave him, the note of 

pessimism is in all he writes, and the final act 
of suicide was ‘the most beautiful death which 
could have crowned such a life’ (p. 14). There 
is fine imagination in this sketch, though it 
sometimes pushes legitimate inference beyond 
the limits. There are valuable observations, 
too, such as that the attraction of Epicureanism 
to the Romans was that it substituted an em- 
pirical realism for the naive realism of the old 
religion (p. 48), and its offence that it affronted 

the Roman conception of civic life (p. 54). 

Such being the poet, his poem becomes a 

‘ subjective drama,’ in which the atoms are the 

protagonists (p. 76) and the ‘idols’ the other 

principal actors. The second and longer sec- 
tion of the book is taken up with an analysis of 
the De Rerum Natura on these lines as a ‘ sym- 
phonic poem’; we hear of ‘ cantos,’ of ‘ orches- 
tral preludes, of ‘adagios’ and ‘pauses,’ of 

‘lyric moments’ and ‘ polyphonic agility’ (!) 
But it must not be supposed that the author 

is merely a fanciful enthusiast or in any sense 

an amateur. An analytical bibliography of 

Lucretius in the last few pages of the book 

shows a scholar who has covered the whole 

range of recent Lucretian literature, and occa- 
sional footnotes and remarks in the text testify 
to long study and critical penetration. A very 
valuable element in the analysis is the running 
comment on metrical and rhythmical effects, the 
dactylic excitement of the great passages sink- 
ing into the more spondaic sobriety of the 
argumentative sections ; this work has not been 
done so thoroughly or so convincingly before. 
If its ecstasy makes Mr. Alfieri’s work some- 

times a little ridiculous, it is nevertheless a 
useful reminder at this stage in Lucretian 
criticism. And if some of us will still continue 
to believe that Lucretius was philosopher as 
well as poet, it is well to have the emphasis laid 
for once on the esthetic and personal side, 
which in recent criticism has to some extent 
dropped out of sight. C. BAILEY 
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A Study of the Moretum. (A Thesis Submitted 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Literature in Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Master of 
Arts.) By FLORENCE LOUISE DOUGLAS. 
Pp. 169. Syracuse, N.Y. : Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1929. 

THIs book, though for the most part of private 

moment as between student and University, 

contains some matter of wider interest. The 
writer’s chief purpose is to discover the author 
of Moretum. Examining it for elements indica- 
tive of the poet’s ‘ personality,’ she finds a vein 
of humour and certain dramatic and metrical 
qualities which, in her judgement, stamp it as 

a production of Virgil’s, circa 23 B.C. To 

Strengthen the known (and weak) external evi- 

dence for Virgilian authorship she brings for- 

ward Columella. Columella X, it is argued, 
borrows extensively from Moretum, and in view 
of the avowed nature of Columella X as a Fifth 

Book of the Georgics leaning heavily on authentic 

Virgilian verse, Columella may be inferred to 

have regarded Morefum as Virgilian. If so, 

we have at once early and decisive external 
evidence confirming the internal. 

Neither side of the attack on this authorshi 
problem can fairly be said to succeed, precio 4 
either might be repeated with happier result. 
There is not evident an adequate appreciation of 
what is involved in metrical and dramatic quality. 
The conditions of proof are misconceived, and 
the difficulties of the whole problem underesti- 
mated. It is not enough to show that Colu- 
mella X and Morefum have words and phrases 
incommon. For only one thing, it must be 
shown that Columella X, where it touches 
Moretum, does not touch authentic Virgilian 
verse as closely. How, for example, can it be 
taken for granted that Columella X 310 borrows 
from Moretum 81-82 rather than from Virgil, 
Eclogue 1? For all that, the line of proof 
through Columella might well turn out to be 
the most direct and open. 

Of even greater interest is the courageous 
suggestion that Moretum was written for pan- 
tomimic stage representation, and ‘herein is 
akin to Eclogue V1. 

Certainly, for Zclogue VI, our authoress 
can tell us little more now than that Bathyllus 
makes a better Silenus than, say, Cornelius 
Gallus under F. Skutsch’s management; 
but within the limits of her thesis no full 
development was really possible there. Should 
she, less preoccupied, convert the suggestion 
into a respectable theory, a notable service 
would be rendered, not only to the Roman 
Silenus, but to the Bacchic Silenus’ comrade, 
and possibly to that disreputable member of the 
Appendix Vergiliana, D.L. DREW. 


Vellet Paterculi ad M. Vinicium Libri Duo. 
Ex Amerbachii praecipue apographo edidit et 
emendavit R. E.uis. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1898. Cloth, §s. net. 
THE date is honest, for this is a reissue of the 
prolegomena, text, and apparatus criticus of 
the edition of 1898, under the brown-yellow 
covers of Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
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But the Commentarius Criticus 
E. HARRISON. 


Oxoniensis. 
does not reappear. 


Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliant Ad Na- 
tiones Libri Duo. Edidit JANUS GUILIELMUS 
PHILIPPUS BORLEFFS. Pp. xx+155. Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill, 1929. 7s. 

THE Ad Nationes, though parallel in subject to 

the artistically superior Ajologeticus, and of 

much more importance to students of Varro 
and of Roman religion, has all along been 
treated with comparative neglect. Its text, as 
is well known, depends on a solitary, somewhat 
mutilated manuscript, Paris, B.N. 1622 (saec. 

IX.). This new edition is a very careful and 

learned piece of work, which for various reasons 

will henceforth be indispensable. It consists of 

a readable Latin preface, a bibliography, the 

text with critical apparatus, and, lastly, indexes 

of authors quoted, proper names, parallels 
between the Ad Nationes on the one hand, and 
the other works of Tertullian and the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix on the other, and the vocabu- 
lary of the Ad Nationes. This last shares with 
the index of Henen to the Afologeticus the 
honour of being the only complete published 
testis to Tertullian’s language, and would alone 
distinguish the edition from all others. It should 
be mentioned that the editor has made an in 
dependent examination of the Paris MS., and 
discovered certain errors in the reports of 

Klussmann and Reifferscheid, on which we 

have hitherto had to rely. 

The Latin of the preface here and there is 
inexact, and the bibliography omits the fourth 
part of Thérnell’s Studia Ter tullianea, published 
in 1926. The confession ‘res mere ortho- 
graphicas plerumque neglexi’ (p. xiv) is dis- 
appointing, as anything which will help us to 
attain the precise forms of words used by a 
pioneer like Tertullian is of great importance, 
and the task would have demanded little extra 
trouble. Here and here only does it seem to 
me that the editor’s work may have to be done 
over again. In the following passages I should 
prefer to read differently: I. 7, 11 oportunt, 
well attested for late writers ; 9, 3 fames ( famis 
being merely a common error of scribes) ; 10, 
15 ponere rather than /ocare; 16, 4 fiunt seems 
possible. II. 2, 3 “mor rather than med¢us, in 
view of the immediately following words and in 
spite of § 9; 2, 12 vesecari is nearer the ‘ductus’ 
than is Prosecari; 2, 15, 16 Tttanas ; 5, 4 men- 
sum; 7,7 infirmos rather than pauperes ; 9, 23 
Sancus (not Sanctus); 12, 16 obsetricantibus 
(see Phil. Woch., 1919, 642 f. ; Scritt? in onore 
di Felice Ramorino, p. 282, etc.); 13, 8 guid 
(not uo). A. SOUTER. 


Bijdrage tot de Psychologie van Tertullianus 
... door GERRIT JACOB DE VRIES. Pp. 
vi+77. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon NV. 
1929. 

TuHis Dutch doctoral dissertation consists of an 

analysis of Tertullian’s works one by one, from 

a psychological point of view, with the relevant 

Latin passages and references to modern books 

and articles on Tertullian and allied subjects, 

of which the writer possesses a good knowledge, 
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at the foot of each page. The book concludes 
with a summary, a bibliography, and a list of 
thirteen ‘Stellingen’ (theses). The work ‘ De 
resurrectione carnis’ should now be called ‘ De 
carnis resurrectione’ (pp. 5, 52) ; the very diffi- 
cult word fraescriptio deserved a longer treat- 
ment (p. 24, n. 4), which it will shortly receive 
from Dr. W. Rankin, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Aberdeen University ; 
ethicos (p. 49, n. 2) should be e¢hnicos. English 
work on Tertullian is entirely ignored, but the 
book will prove useful. A. SOUTER. 


S. Ambrosit De Helia et leiunio: A Commen- 
tary, with an Introduction aud Transla- 
tion... by Sister MARY JOSEPH ALOYSIUS 
Buck. Pp. xvi+233. Washington, D.C. : 
The Catholic University of America, 1929. 
$3.50. 

writ the appearance of this work, a doctor’s 

dissertation forming Vol. XIX of the Patristic 

Studies of the Catholic University of America, 

a further piece of useful, and indeed necessary, 

work on the writings of St. Ambrose is per- 

formed. It would be difficult to mention any 
work of the size by a Latin Father which is 
of more interest to the student of ancient morals 
than this, with its pictures of gluttony and 
drunkenness. The Vienna text of Karl Schenkl 
is used, but some of its errors are corrected, 
and further Scripture quotations are identified. 
There is a good bibliography, and the introduc- 
tion discusses the text, the occasion and date, 
the arrangement and sources, the vocabulary 
and the syntax. The translation is good, if not 
faultless : there is a bad mistake at 10, § 33, for 
example. The commentary is mainly linguistic, 
and brings into relief what is unclassical in 

Ambrose’s diction. Here also there are some 

inaccuracies : Dr. Buck does not seem aware, 

for instance, that Merguet has compiled a dic- 
tionary to Cicero’s philosophical works. At 

§ 41, 1 Cor. 10, 7, should also be cited. The 

indexes are full and useful, but semustulatus 

(8, § 25) has been omitted. A. SOUTER. 


L Ordre des Mots dans le Texte grec et dans les 
Versions gotique, arménienne, et vieux slave 
des Evangiles, Premitre Partie: Les Groupes 
nominaux, Par GEORGES CUENDET. Pp. 
xvi+175. Paris: Champion, 1929. 60 frs. 

THERE must be very few persons who are com- 

petent to criticise this volume in detail, and the 

present reviewer is not one of them. But atten- 
tion can at least be called to what is obviously 

a careful philological treatment of its subject, 

inspired by the training received from the 

master, Antoine Meillet. In considering the 

Armenian, however, it must be remembered 

that we are still without a proper up-to-date 

critical text ; and, as regards the Gothic, it is 
strange that the author has overlooked the work 
of Dr. G. W.S. Friedrichsen, 7he Gothic Ver- 
sion of the Gospels: A Study of its Style and 

Textual History (Oxford University Press, 

1926); Radermacher’s Meutestamentliche Gram- 

matik (p. xii) has passed into a second edition. 

Perhaps the author may be tempted some day 
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to do for the Georgian version what he has 
done for the others ; the researches of Professor 
R. P. Blake, of Harvard, have put us in a much 
better position to do so than we were before. 


A. SOUTER. 
Répertoire des Index et Lexiques d’ Auteurs 
Latins. Par PAULFAIDER. Pp. 56. (Cgliec- 
tion d’Etudes Latines, 3. Pass: Socyité 


d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Let us,’ 1926. 

THE scope of this work, which has only recently 
come into my hands, is sufficiently indicated 
by its title, and all exact students of Latin 
should find it helpful, for it is carefully compiled 
and comprehensive. Reference, however, should 
have been made to John E. B. Mayor, Bidlio- 
graphical Clue to Latin Literature (Lond. and 
Camb., 1875); the alternative date for Com- 
modian (saec. V.) should have been given : add 
Karl Peters, Schulwérterbuch zu Ovids sdmt- 
lichen Dichtungen (Gotha, 1894). Since 1926 
important additions fall to made under 
Boethius, Lucan, Prudentius, Tertullian, etc. 

A. SOUTER. 


Itineraria Romana. Volumen prius: Jtine- 
varia Antonini Augusti et Burdigalense. 
Edidit OTTO CUNTZ. Pp. viii+139. Leip- 
zig : Teubner, 1929. Paper, M. 12; bound, 

14 


CUNTZ has quite properly made it his object 
‘ut librum archetypum restituerem,’ and his 
apparatus criticus confines itself, except in dire 
need, to the readings of the better MSS. of the 
‘provincial’ ‘and ‘maritime’ Antonine routes 
and the ‘ Bordeaux’ routes respectively. There 
is risk of leakage and loss here, for even the 
‘deterrimi’ of topographical lists sometimes 
contain valuable local forms ‘corrected’ in the 
better MSS. On the other hand, an apparatus 
criticus must draw its limits somewhere. Cuntz 
deserves warm thanks for his careful recension 
of the text, for his notes (in which the ancient 
measurements are carefully checked on the 
modern map), for his excellent index (where 
commendable caution is shown in the matter of 
identification), and for his map. A second 
volume will contain the Peutinger Table, the 
Ravennas, and the minor itineraries. All 
scholars will join in the editor’s thanks ‘biblio- 

lae humanissimo B. G. Teubner’ for the care 
avished on a book which cannot in the nature 
of things be remunerative. 

W. M. CALDER. 


Chaucer and the Roman Poets. By EDGAR 
FINLEY SHANNON. Pp. xxii+4o1. Cam- 
bridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University Press 
(London: Milford), 1929. $4 (18s. net). 

IN this book the influence of the Roman poets 

upon Chaucer's poetic development is treated 

more thoroughly than in any previous work. 

The author shows that Chaucer, though greatly 

indebted to French poets for the general 

method of utilising the Latin poets, used his 
own discretion in details, frequently going 
direct to the original. His greatest debt was to 

Ovid, whose Heroides he had so absorbed that 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


he could himself write good imitations of the 


epistles. The point is made that Chaucer 


‘almost invariably stripped the stories he retold 
from the classics of their pagan significance.’ 
The text of the Latin quotations is marred by 
numerous misprints. 

W. J. SEDGEFIELD. 


Sancti A:'lit Augustini de Civitate Det libri 
-ione B. DOMBART quartum 
recognovit A. iXALB. Vol. II. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1929. M.12 (unbound, 10.60). 

THERE is not much to say of this completion 

of the new and excellent revision of Dombart’s 

edition. The preface is enriched with notes on 
several more MSS., none of them so old as 
those which distinguish the first volume, for the 
earliest scribes, whether by accident or weari- 
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ness, did not continue their labours to the last 
books of the De Civitate Dei ; or perhaps MSS. 
are lost. But, as Dr. Kalb points out, the 
numerous later MSS, have been little explored, 
and perhaps among them may be found read- 
ings which shall restore to sense even those 
occasional quotations from Varro which are the 
chief blot upon a well-preserved text. The 
seen from old plates, which has narrowly 
imited the new editor’s freedom and has caused 
some confusion where critical notes have been 
forced on to the page before or after that to 
which they belong, is not quite worthy of such 
a work ; but no doubt the times are hard. It is 
sad to learn of the recent death of the venerable 
Dombart, whose Augustinian studies began 
with a Nuremberg Programm of 1862. 
E. W. WATSON. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
1929. 

HIsToRY.—October 21. E. Meyer, Bliite und 
Niedergang des Hellenismus in Asien [Ber- 
lin: Curtius, 1925] (J. Hammer). A booklet 
of 82 pages, full of information and shrewd 
judgment.—October 28. H. M. D. Parker, 
The Roman Legions [Oxford University Press, 
1928] (J. Hammer). Long review, favourable. 

PHILOSOPHY.—October 14. O. Apelt, Lucius 
Annaeus Seneca: Philosophische Schriften 
[4 vols, Leipzig: Meiner, 1923-4] (J. Ham- 
mer). A good translation, with introduction 
and notes, including many valuable emenda- 
tions. H. finds the introduction inadequate. 
—October21. O.Apelt, Plutarch, Moralische 
Schriften [3 vols. Leipzig: Meiner, 1926-7] 
(J. Hammer). A similar translation in the 
same series (‘ Die Philosophische Bibliothek’) 
of some 16 essays. Praised. 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
APRIL—JUNE, 1929. 


GREEK LITERATURE.—R. Helbing, Die Kasus- 
ntax der Verba bei den Septuaginta. Ein 
eitrag sur Hebraismenfrage und zur Syntax 
der Kown ([Géttingen, 1928, Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht. Pp. 328] (Schmid). Valuable 
material both for text of Septuagint and for 
history of Greek. But reviewer criticises the 
arrangement, which is not helpful for historical 
perspective.—Hesiodos Erga, erklart von U. 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff [Berlin, 1928, 
Weidmann. Pp. 166](Rzach). Most stimu- 
lating and informative; exhaustive commen- 
tary forms the main portion of the book, 
followed by a literary appreciation of Hesiod’s 
poetry in general. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—Pline le jeune, Lettres. 
Tome IIl., livres V1l.-[X. Texte ét. et 
trad. par A. Guillemin [Paris, 1928, Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé. Pp. 193] (Klotz). In 


general a thoroughly satisfactory edition. 
Very full index nominum.—T. Birt, Das 
Kulturleben der Griechen und Romer in seiner 
Entwicklung (Leipzig, 1928, Quelle and 
Meyer. Pp. 476 and 20 plates] (Philipp). 
Survey from Homeric to Roman times. Lively 
style ; frequent references to modern times. 
Assists greatly towards understanding of life, 
in antiquity.—F. Buecheler, K/eine Schriften, 
Zwetter Band (Leipzig, 1927, Teubner. Pp. 
vi+ 518] (Klotz). Contains articles published 
between 1871 and 1883, including the valuable 
contributions to early Latin and the Italic 
dialects. These shorter articles of B.’s are 
a pattern of methodical work, from which 
generations to come may learn.—R. Ullmann, 
La Technique des Discours dans Salluste, 
Tite-Live et Tacite. La matitre et la com- 
position [Oslo, 1927, Norske Videnskaps 
Akademi, Hist.-Filos. Klasse. Pp. 251] 
(Klotz). Good results for rhetorical under- 
standing of speeches in Sallust, Livy, and 
Tacitus ; less satisfactory on the question of 
relations of these authors to their predeces- 
sors.—M. Schanz, Geschichte der rimischen 
Literatur. 1. Teil, 4. Aufi. von C. Hosius 
Miinchen, 1927, Beck. Pp. xiii+654](Helm) 

ot only brings Schanz’ work up to date, but 
also improves it greatly in taste and propor- 
tion. Reviewer calls especial attention to 
sections on Plautus and Martin, 
Grillius. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Rhetorik (Paderborn, 1927, Schéningh. Pp. 
189] (Ammon). This edition of remains of 
Grillius’ commentary on Cicero De Inv. is a 
noteworthy addition to classical philology ; 
methodical work, happy emendations, and 
acute interpretations make it important for 
history of rhetoric. 


HIstTory.—J. Hasebroek, Staat und Handel im 


alten Griechenland. Untersuchungen zur 
antiken Wirtschaftsgeschichte [Tibingen, 
1928, Mohr. Pp. viii+200](Kraemer). Im- 
portant work; attractive, careful, and thorough 
throughout. Reviewer gives long summary 
of contents.—B. Schréder, Der Sport im 
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Altertum (Berlin, 1927, Scholtz and Co. Pp. 
170, with 45 figures and 110 plates] (Philipp). 
Thoroughly scientific and skilfully written. 
But reviewer would like a fuller treatment 
and more illustrations by figures in text. And 
there is no index.—F. Taeger, Untersuchungen 
zur rimischen Geschichte und Quellenkunde. 
Tiberius Gracchus [Stuttgart, 1928, Kohl- 
hammer. Pp. 152] (Stein). Contains some 
new ideas even on this hard-worked theme. 
Most valuable portion is perhaps a detailed 
review of Plutarch’s relation to Appian. 
Reviewer finds a good deal to criticise.—W. 
Otto, Bettrage zur Seleukidengeschichte des 3. 
‘ahrhunderts v. Chr. [Miinchen, 1928, Olden- 
urg, Abh. d. Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss. Pp. 97] 
(Volkmann). Adds to our knowledge of this 
period by penetrating search through inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and coins, in addition to careful 
examination of literary sources.—P. Graindor, 
Athénes sous Auguste [Cairo, 1927, Uni- 
versité égypt., Travaux publ. par la Fac. d. 
Lettres. Fasc. I. Pp. vii+257] (v. Premer- 
stein). Detailed account, based largely on 
inscriptions which G. has examined in the 
originals. Thoroughly reliable and substan- 
tial work. 

PHILOSOPHY.—N. Geurts, Het huwelijk bij de 
griekse en romeinse moralisten (Amsterdam, 
1928. Pp. 184](Kraemer). Interesting and 
full of matter. Reviewer gives a long sum- 
mary of contents. 

LANGUAGE.—Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Gram- 
matik, 5 Aufl. Zweite Lieferung: Syntax und 
Stlistik von J. B. Hofmann [Miinchen, 1928, 
Beck] (Stiirmer). Great wealth of informa- 
tion and very stimulating. Full general and 


special bibliographies.—J. H. Dahlmann, De 
philosophorum Graecorum sententiis ad le~ 
— originem pertinentibus capita due. 
ipzig Diss. [Weida, 1928. Pp.62] (Philipp- 
4 Excellent contribution to history of 
ancient theories of language. Independent 
judgment and penetrating understanding. 
Reviewer discusses at length.—C/ementis Ars 
Grammatica. Primum edidit I. Tolkiehn 
Leipzig, 1928, Dieterich, Philologus Suppl.- 
and XX., Fasc. HI. Pp. lx+113] (Mani- 
tius). Editio princeps by one of the vam | 
experts in grammatical discipline, prepar 
with great care and untiring circumspection. 
—L. Weisgerber, WVuttersprache und Geistes- 
bildung [GOttingen, 1929, Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. Pp. vit+170] (Wecker). Lays 
scientific foundation for a really living teach- 
ing of languages. Indispensable. — E. 
Fraenkel, /ktus und Akzent im lateinischen 
Sprechvers (Berlin, 1928, Weidmann. Pp. 
viii+ 425] (Klotz). Value of F.’s work ex- 
tends beyond limits of Latin metrics; His 
observations provide a new means of grasping 
the Latin language as a living phenomenon. 
Reviewer is convinced that F. has rightly 
understood and interpreted the problems. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—A, Mau, Fithrer durch Pom- 


petit. 6 Aufl. bearb. von A. Ippel [Leipzig, 
1928, Engelmann. With 141 illustrations 
and 4 plans] (P. Herrmann). M.’s text kept 
in general, corrected and augmented where 
necessary, and with results of recent work 
appended. Copious illustrations also added, 
many of especial value taken by I. himself. 
Reasoned and cautious treatment of prob- 
lematical questions, 
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All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
*.* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections epg not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Bailey (K. C.) The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
Chemical Subjects. Part I, edited, with 
translation and notes, by K.C.B. Pp. 249. 
London: Arnold, 1929. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Barbour (A. L.) Selections from Herodotus. 
Selected and edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. Pp. ix+388; 4 maps. Bos- 
ton (U.S.A.), London, etc.: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1929. Cloth. 

Bolkestein (H.) Theophrastos’ Charakter der 
Deisidaimonia als_ religionsgeschichtliche 
Urkunde. Pp. 81. (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten. XXI. Band 2. 
Te Giessen: Tépelmann, 1929. Paper, 

6. 


Burnet (J.) Essays and Addresses. With a 
Memoir by: Lord Charnwood. Pp. 299. 
London : Chatto and Windus, 1929. Cloth, 
15s. net. 

Duthie (A.) Readings from Tacitus. Ger- 
manicus. Pp. 86. (Harrap’s Short Latin 


Reamer) London: Harrap, 1929. Cloth, 


Is. 6d. 
Glotz (G.) The Greek City and its Institutions. 


Pp. xx+416. (The History of Civilization.) 
London: Kegan Paul, 1929. Cloth, 16s. 


net. 
Herbillon (J.) Les Cultes de Patras, avec une 


Prosopographie patréenne. Pp. xvi + 183. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press (London : 
Milford), 1929. Cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


Priimm (K.) Quaestionum Tullianarum ad 


dialogum de Oratore partes philosophicas 
quae dicuntur spectantium specimen. Pp. 
67. Saarbriick : Saarbriicker Druckerei und 
Verlag, 1927. 


Ulimann (R.) Etude sur le style des discours 


de Tite Live. Pp. 130. (Skrifter utgitt av 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. 
II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1928. No. 3.) Oslo: 
Dybwad, 1929. Paper, kr. 8.50, 


West (L. C.) Imperial Roman Spain. The 


Objects of Trade. Pp. 92. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1929. Boards, 5s. net. 
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INDEX 


I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


Accents and the Greek iambic line, 165 
Ageno’s Il Codice 528 della R. Biblioteca di Padova 
noticed, 206 

Alfieri’s Lucrezio noticed, 242 

dlisequos, 168 

I Allardice’s Syntax of Terence noticed, 242 

| Allardyce’s Latin for Beginners noticed, 199 

Allen’s (P.S.) The Romanesque Lyric noticed, 40 

Allen's (P. S. and H. M.) Opus Epistolarum Erasmi, 
VII noticed, 207 

Alton (E. H.) notice of Slater’s Towards a Text of the 
Metamorphosis of Ovid, 85 

Ammendola’s Lucio Anneo Seneca Della Clemenza no- 
ticed, 90 

Ander-on (J. G. C.) notice of Bury’s The Invasion of 
Europe by the Barbarians, 39; of Heitland’s Last 
Words on the Roman Municipalities, 83 ; of Broughton’s 
The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis, 230 

Anderson (W. B.) notice of Ammendola’s Lucio Anneo 
Seneca Della Clemenza, 90 ; of Lofstedt’s Synitactica, I, 
149; of Biicheler’s Kieine Schriften, II, 207 

Anderton’s A Second Record of Classical Activities no- 
ticed, 162 

Apuleius in a United States Customs Court, 113 

Arata's P. Terenzio Afro, I Due Fratelli noticed, 242 

Armstrong's translation of Aeschylus’ Persians noticed, 


1 

Arnaldi’s Cicerone noticed, 153 

Atkinson (D.) notice of Rostovtzeff’s The Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, 35 ; of Miller’s 
The Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick, 197 


Bailey (C.) notice of Vogliano’s Epicuri et Epicureorum 
scripta in Herculanensibus papyris servata, 222; of 
Alfieri’s Lucrezio, 242 

Bailey’s The Greek Atomists and Epicurus noticed, 68 

Barber (E. A.) notice of Xenia Bonnensia, 200 ; of Ger- 

| _ stinger’s Pamprepios von Panopolis, 237 

| Basore’s Seneca: Moral Essays, I, noticed, 229 
Beardsley’s The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization 

205 
Beare (W.) Piautus, Bacchides, 635-8: 56. Notice of 
Terzaghi’s T. Maccio Plauto, La Mostellaria, 241; 
of Arata’s P. Terenzio Afro, I Due Fratelli, 242; of 
Allardice’s Syntax of Terence, 242 
aw (J. D.) and Gow (A. 8. F.) An epigram from 
‘Os, 120 
Beazley’s Greek Vases in Poland noticed, 132 
Bell (H. I.) notice of Sanders and Schmidt's The Minor 
Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment 
of Genesis, 89 ; of Frisk’s Papyrus grecs de la Biblio- 
théque Muntcipale de Gothembourg, 237 
Bennett’s Frontinus noticed, 91 
Bevan (E.) notice of Ginsburg’s Rome et la Judée, 204 
Bevan’s Sibyls and Seers noticed, 141 
Bidez’ (and others’) Catalogue des Manuscrits alchimiques 
ecs, V, VI, noticed, 239 
Billson’s Ilwddpov noticed, 174 
Blakeney’s The Ninth Philippic Ovation of Cicero noticed, 


233 
Blegen’s Zygouries noticed, 130 
=Sonner’s Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens no- 
ticed, 19 
Books RECEIVED, 47, 95, 157, 207, 246 
Borleffs’ Tertulliani Ad Nationes Libri Duo noticed, 243 
Bornecque and Prévost’s Ovide, Héroides noticed, 194 


247 


Bourguet’s La Dialecte Laconien noticed, 31 

Bowra (C. M.) notice of Edmonds’ Sappho Revocata, 
135; Of Powell and Barber’s New Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature, Second Series, 181 

Box (H.) The date of /.B.M., 493: 214 

Braunholtz (M.) notice of Blegen's Zygouries, 130; of 
Beazley’s Greek Vases in Poland, 132 

Bréhier’s Plotin: Ennéades III, IV and La Philosophie 
de Plotin noticed, 75 - 

Broadhead (H. D.) notice of Novotny’s Etat actuel des 
études sur le rythme de la prose latine, 226 

Brodribb's Virgil : The Georgics in English Hexameters 
noticed, 145 

Broughton's The Romanization of Africa Proconsularis 
noticed, 230 

Buck’s S, Ambrosii De Helia et Ieiunio noticed, 244 

Buckler (G.) notice of Runciman’s The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus and his Reign, 185 

Buecheler’s Kleine Schriften, II noticed, 207 

Burger’s Aere Perennius noticed, 42 

Burnet’s Platonism noticed, 178 

Bury’sThe Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians noticed, 


39 
Butterworth (G. W.) notice of Thackeray's Josephus : 
The Jewish War, Vols. II, III, 73 


Calder (W. M.)on A. W. Mair, 3, 209, The dithyrambs 
of Xenocritus, 214. Notice of Giingerich’s Dionysii 
Byzantii Anaplus Bospori, 238; of Cuntz’ Itineraria 
Romana, Volumen prius, 244 

Callimachus and Catullus, 124. 
Mimnermus, 214 

Cambridge Ancient History, VII noticed, 76 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 93 

Campanarum Canticum, 1 

Carcopino’s Autour des Gracques noticed, 82 . 

Cary (M.) notice of Halliday'’s The Greek Questions of 
Plutarch, 28 ; of Duff's Freedmen in the Early Roman 
Empire, 36; of Marschall’s Untersuchungen zur 
Chronologie der Werke Xenophons, 40; of Carcopino’s 
Autour des Gracques, 82; of Arnaldi’s Cicerone, 153 ; 
of Schwahn’s Demosthenes gegen Aphobos, 179; of 
Robinson’s A History of Greece, 187. Note on 
Herodotus IV. 108-9: 214. Notice of Stoltz’ Zur 
relativen Chronologie dey Parallelbiographien Plutarchs, 
236 

Catallus : the numeration of his poems, 124 

Chambers’ Cycles of Taste noticed, 89 

Charlton (H. B.) notice of Cooper and Gudeman’s A 
Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle, 138 

Christopherson’s Jephthah, ed. Fobes and Sypherd, 
noticed, 189 

Cicero and Lucretius, 166 

Classical Association's meeting at Cardiff, 49 

Classical Association of Scotland’s Proceedings for 
1927 and 1928 noticed, 114 

Classical Weekly summarized, 44, 93, 154, 245 

Clifton (E. W. V.) notice of Bonner’s Lawyers and 
Litigants in Ancient Athens, 19; of Jones’ The 
Geography of Strabo, Vols. IV, V, 7x 

Cooper’s A Concordance of Boethius noticed, 43 

Cooper and Gudeman's A Bibliography of the Poetics of 
Aristotle noticed, 138 

Coulon and van Daele's Aristophane I-IV, noticed, 


Callimachus on 


66 
Courbaud’s Cicéron, De ’'Orateur, Livre II, noticed, 41 
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Craig (J. D.) notice of Orlando's Spigolature glotto- 
logiche (Quaderno terzo), 206 

Craig’s Ancient Editions of Terence noticed, 202 

Cuendet's L’Ordve des Mots dans le Texte grec. . . des 
Evangiles noticed, 244 

Cuntz’ Itineraria Romana, Volumen prius noticed, 244 

Curcio’s Culex-Ciris noticed, 203 


Dale (F. R.) Accents and the Greek iambic line, 165 

Dale’s A Junior Ancient History noticed, 234 

Dalman's De aedibus scaenicis comoediae novae noticed, 
235 

Dana and Mantey’s A Manual Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek noticed, 89 

Deas (H. T.) notice of Drachmann’s Scholia veteva in 
Pindari carmina, III, 151 

Delatte’s Anecdota A theniensia, I noticed, 238 

Denniston (J. D.) Epexegetic ye, 59. Ka@dwep xal, 
Gowep xal, olov xal, 60, Notice of Rhys Roberts’ 
Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, 72. Four notes 
on Greek particles, 119. Note on Hippocrates 
ma. téxyns 5: 125. On W. Rhys Roberts, 209. 
Notice of des Places’ Etudes sur quelques particules de 
liaison chez Platon, 220; of his Une formule platoni- 
cienne de vécurrence, 235 ; of Rabe’s Ioannes Sardianus, 
Commentarius in Aphthonium, 240 

de Rosa’s De litteris latinis commentarii noticed, 88 

des Places’ Etudes sur quelques particules de liaison chez 
Platon noticed, 220; his Une formule platonicienne de 
récurrence noticed, 235 

de Vries’ Bijdvage tot de Psychologie van Tertullianus 
noticed, 243 

Dixon (P. J.) notice of Wace’s A Cretan Statuette in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, 18 

Dobson (J. F.) notice of Pohle’s Die Sprache des Redners 
Hypereides, 21 

Dodd (P. W.) notice of Burnet’s Platonism, 178 

Dodds (E. R.) Euripides the Irrationalist, Notice 
of Inge’s The Philosophy of Plotinus and his Plotinus, 
140; of Nebel’s Plotins Kategovien der intelligiblen 
Welt and Oppermann’s Plotins Leben, 186 

Dérpfeld’s Alt-Ithaka discussed, 162 

Dombart-Kalb’s Augustini de Civitate Dei libri XXII 
noticed, 245 

Douglas’ A Study of the Moretum noticed, 243 

Drachmann’s Scholia veteva in Pindavi caymina III, 
noticed, 151 

Drew (D. L.) notice of Curcio’s Culex-Ciris, 203; of 
Douglas’ A Study of the Moretum, 243 

Duff (A. M.) notice of Parker's The Roman Legions, 33 ; 
of Guglielmino's La parodia nella commedia greca 
antica, 151 

Duff’s (A. M.) Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire 
noticed, 36 

Duff's (J. D.) Lucan noticed, 147 

Duff (J. W.) notice of de Rosa's De litteris latinis 
commentarii, 88 

Duthie’s Readings from Ovid noticed, 200; his Readings 
Srom Cicero: Verres noticed, 234 


Edmonds’ Sappho Revocata noticed, 135; his Some Greek 
Love Poems noticed, 172 
Edward's The Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder noticed, 


37 
Edwards (W. M.) notice of Craig’s Ancient Editions of 
Terence, 202; of Ageno’s I] Codice 528 della R. Biblio- 
teca di Pad: va, 206 
Eisler’s "Inco. s Bacieds ob Bacikedoas noticed, 224 
Ellis’ Vellei I sterculi . . . Libri Duo noticed, 243 
Euripides’ Bucchae to be played at Cambridge, 209 
Euripides the Irrationalist, 97 


Fabbri's Virgilio noticed, 203 

Faider’s Répertoive des Index et Lexiques d’ Auteurs Latins 
noticed, 244 

Favez’ Senecae Dialogorum .. . liber VI noticed, 227 


INDEX 


Pletcher (G. B. A.) notice of Edward's The Suasoriae of 
Seneca the Elder, 37; of Préchac’s Sénéque : Des Bien- 
faits, II, 38; of Laurand’s Cicévon : Amitié, 143; 
of Wartena's Nux Elegia, 153 ; of Keyes’ Cicero : De 
Re Publica, De Legibus, 190 ; of Favez’ Senecae Dialo- 
gorum .. . liber VI and Ryba’s Dvé Konsolace 
Senekovy, 227; of Basore’s Seneca: Moral Essays, I, 


229 

Fobes and Sypherd’s edition of Christopherson’s 
Jephthah noticed, 189 

Fokkinga’s De Praedicatieve Plaatsing van het Adjectief 
bij Lucianus noticed, 237 

Forbes’ Greek Physical Education noticed, 139 

Forster (E. 8.) notice of some translations and other 
books, 63 

Fort (J. A.) version of Horace, Odes I. xxxvii: 51 

Foster’s Livy, Vol. IV noticed, go 

Fotheringham (J. K.) notice of Meritt’s The Athenian 
Calendar in the Fifth Century, 20 

Fraser (J.) notice of Hirt’s Indogermanische Grammatik, 


25 

Frisk’s Papyrus grecs de la Bibliotheque Municipale de 
Gothembourg noticed, 237 

Funaioli's La Letteratura Latina nella Coltura Antica 
noticed, 153; his L’Oltretomba nell’ Eneide di Virgilio 
noticed, 203 


Gantillon’s Elegia apud tumulos paganos composita, etc, 
noticed, 62 

Gardiner (E. N.) notice of Forbes’ Greek Physical 
Education, 139. Regulations for a local sports meet- 
ing, 210 

Gardner’s (H.) Elementary Latin noticed, 199 

Gardner's (M. C.) A Latin Book for Beginners, Part II 
noticed, 232 

Garnsey (E. R.) The historical significance of the 
Odes of Horace, 104 

Garrod (H. W.) notice of Murray's The Classical Tradi- 
tion in Poetry, 64; of Platt’s Nine Essays, 127 

Gaselee (S.) notice of Allen’s The Romanesque Lyric, 40 ; 
of Edmonds’ Some Greek Love Poems, 172; of Tardi’s 
Fortunat and Les Epitomae de Virgile de Toulouse, 205 

Gaselee’s The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse 
noticed, 44 

Genner’s Selections from the Attic Orators noticed, 


234 

Gercke and Norden’s Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft (parts) noticed, 43 

Gerstinger’s Pamprepios von Panopolis noticed, 237 

Gillies (M. M.) notice of Wordsworth’s Adventures in 
Literature, 200 

Ginsburg’s Rome et la Judée noticed, 204 

Glover (M. R.) notice of some verse translations, 16 

Glynn Williams’ Cicero: The Letters to His Friends, 
Vols. I, II noticed, 191 

Godley and Bailey’s translation of Aristophanes’ 
Clouds noticed, 17 

Gomme (A. W.) Thucydides vi. 34.7: 15. Notice of 
Household’s Hellas the Forerunner, II, 23 

Gomperz’ Platons Selbstbiographie noticed, 152 

Gonda’s Acixvuyus noticed, 240 

Gow (A. 8. F.) notice of Oder and 7? Corpus 
Hlippiatricorum Graecorum, II, go. (With J. D, 
Beazley) An epigram from Cos, 120. Notice of 
Pryce’s Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, 
Vol. I, Pt. I, and of Strong’s Catalogue of the Greth 
and Roman Antiques in the Possession of ... Lord 
Melchett, 202 

Groag’s Hannibal als Politiker noticed, 190 


Grose’s Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Gr 
Coins, ITI noticed, 241 
Gingerich's Dionysit Byzantii Anaplus Bospori noticed, 


238 
Guglielmino’s La parodia nella commedia greca antic 
noticed, 151 
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Halliday (W. R.) notice of Beardsley’s The Negro in 
Greek and Roman Civilization, 205; of Ziebarth’s 
Beitrdge zuy Geschichte des Seeraubs und Seehandels im 
alten Griechenland, 241 

Halliday’s The Greek Questions of Plutarch noticed, 28 

Harrison (E.) notice of Gercke and Norden’s Einleitung 
in die Altertumswissenschaft (parts), 43; of Christo- 
pherson’s Jephthah (ed. Fobes and Sypherd), 189; 
of Liddell and Scott's A Greek-English Lexicon, new 
edition, Pt. IV, 189 ; of Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology and other annuals, 231; of Rabehl’s Die 

j} Verskunst der Griechen und Romer, 241; of Ellis’ 

Vellei Paterculi . . . Libri Duo, 243. New light on 

Catullus, 124 

Harrison (Jane Ellen), 1 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (to Vol. XXXIX) 
noticed, 231 

Heitland (W. E.) notice of The Cambridge Ancient 
History, VII, 76 

Heitland’s Last Words on the Roman Municipalities 
noticed, 83 

Henderson and Baty’s Progressive Course of Latin 
Unseens noticed, 198 

Herrmann’s Sénéque : Tragédies, II noticed, 205 

Hill (H.) Two notes on Livy V: 12 

Hirst (M. E.) A reference to Lucretius in Cicero pro 
Milone, 166 

Hirt’s Indogermanische Grammatik noticed, 25 

Horace, Odes I, xxxvii, translated, 51 

Hoskier’s The Complete Commentary of Oecumenius on 
the Apocalypse noticed, 240 

Household’s Hellas the Forerunner, II noticed, 23 

Housman (A. E.) Catullus 66 51-4: 168. Notice of 
Bornecque and Prévost’s Ovide, Heroides, 194 

Hubaux’ Le Réalisme dans les Bucoliques de Virgile 
noticed, 32 

Hunt’s A Greek Cryptogram noticed, 238 

Hyperborean offerings, 126 


¥) notice of Coulon and van Daele’s Aristo- 
I-IV 66 


Inge’s The Philosophy of Plotinus and his Plotinus 
noticed, 140 

Ipsen and Karg's Schallanalytische Versuche noticed, 65 

Ttalia, 206 


Johnson (8. K.) notice of Terzaghi’s Virgilio ed 
Eneaand Hubaux’s Le Réalisme dans les Bucoliques de 
Virgile, 32 ; of Funaioli’s La Letteratura Latina nella 
Coltura Antica, 153; of his L’Oltvetomba nell’ Eneide 
di Virgilio, and Fabbri’s Virgilio, 203 

Johnstone's translation of Euripides’ Orestes noticed, 


17 
Jones’ The Geography of Strabo, Vols, IV, V noticed, 71 
Jouguet's Macedonian Imperialism noticed, 27 


Kelsey’s Latin and Greek in American Education 
noticed, 50 

Keyes’ Cicero: De Re Publica, De Legibus noticed, 190 

King’s Cicevo: Tusculan Disputations noticed, 42 

Kitto (H. D. F.) notice of Thomson's Greek Lyric 
Metre, 173 

Klotz's C. Juli Caesaris Commentarii, III, noticed, 29 ; 
do. I, noticed, 144 

Knight (W. F. J.) Vergil and the maze, 212 

Knox (A. D.) Two notes on Herodes, 8. Notice of 
Nairn and Laloy’s Hérondas, Mimes, 24, A strange 
law at Sparta, 52 (cf. 114) 

Kéhler’s Die Briefe des Sokvates und der Sokvatiker 


ion of Gri 
pori noticed, 


greca antic 


noticed, 22 
Kroll’s Catullus (2nd ed.) noticed, 125 


Laurand’s Cicéron : l’Amitié noticed, 143 

Lawson (J. C.) Notes on Sophocles, Philoctetes: 5 

lethaby (W. R.) notice of Robertson's A Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Architecture, 175 
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Levett’s translation of Plato’s Theaetetus noticed, 152 

Liddell and Scott’s A Greeh-English Lexicon, new 
edition, Part IV, noticed, 189 

Lister (H.) notice of some class-books, 232 

Lobel (E.) notice of Turyn's Studia Sapphica, 136 

Léfstedt’s Syntactica, I noticed, 149 

Lowe's Magic in Greek and Latin Literature noticed, 239 


MacGregor’s translation of Aristophanes’ Birds and 
Frogs noticed, 18 

Mackail (J. W.) notice of Brodribb’s Virgil: The 
Georgics in English Hexameters, 145 

Mackay (L. A.) Horace, Odes I. 34, 35: 10 

Mackenna’s Plotinus : The. Divine Mind, IV noticed, 75 

McKenzie (R.), notice of Bourguet’s Le Dialecte Laconien, 
31; of Margadant’s De Psycologie van het Grieksche 
Werkwoord, 202 ; of Gonda’s Aecixyyys, 240 

— History of the Hellenic Society noticed, 

I 


I 

Macnaughton’s Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools in 
England noticed, 114 

Mair (A. W.): obituary notice, 2; note on his Poems, 


209 

Map of Roman Britain (Ordnance Survey) noticed, 92 

Marchant (E. C.) The construction of verbs of think- 
ing: a reminder, 120 

Marchant’s Higher Unprepared Latin noticed, 233 

Margadant’s De Psychologie van het Grieksche Werk- 
woord noticed, 202 

Marschall’s Untersuchungen zuv Chronologie der Werke 
Xenophons noticed, 40 

Mavrogordato’s And Other Poems noticed, 63 

mazes and initiation, 212 

Mazon’s Hésiode noticed, 133 

Meritt’s The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century 
noticed, 20 

Middleton's Studies in the Ovations of Libanius, II 
noticed, 42 

Miller’s The Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick noticed, 197 

Milligan (G.) notice of Dana and Mantey’s A Manual 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, 89 

Milne (H. J. M.) Callimachus on Mimnermus, 214 

Milne’s Advanced Latin Tests noticed, 200 

Minns (E. H.) New light on Catullus, 123 

Mountford and Reynolds’ One Hundred Post-Classical 
Latin Unseens noticed, 233 

Miihl’s Die Gesetze des Zaleukos und Charondas noticed, 
170 ; his Die Antike Menschheitsidee noticed, 176 

Murray (G.) notice of Shewan’s Andrew Lang's Work 
for Homer, 169 

Murray’s Jane Ellen Harrison noticed,1; his The 
Classical Tradition in Poetry noticed, 64 

Murray (Sir John): obituary notice, 1 

Musée Belge summarized, 45, 154 


Nairn (J. A.) A law at Sparta, 114 (cf. 52) 

Nairn and Laloy’s Hérondas, Mimes noticed, 24 

Nebel’s Plotins Kategorien der intelligiblen Welt noticed, 
186 

Neill (8S. C.) notice of books on Plotinus, 75 

Nightingale (A. D.) notice of some compositions, 62 

Nilsson (M. P.) Plutarch’s Quaestiones Graecae, No. 24: 
122 

Nock (A. D.) Varro and Orpheus, 60. Hyperborean 
offerings, 126. Clarian Apollo, 126. pertius 
ii, 12: 126. Notice of Bevan’s Sibyls and Seers, 
141; of Eisler’s Baciheds ob Batdedoas, 224 ; 
of Hunt’s A Greek Cryptogram, 2380 of Delatte’s 
Anecdota Atheniensia, I, 238 ; of Bidez’} {and others’) 
Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs}\V, VI, 239 

Novotny’s Etat actuel des études suv le ryth®e de la prose 
latine noticed, 226 


Oder and Hoppe’s Corpus Hippiatricorum Graecorum, 
TI noticed, 
Oldfather’s Epictetus, IT noticed, 153 
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Onians (R. B.) notice of Miihl’s Die Antike Menschheit- 
sidee, 176; of Routh’s God, Man, and Epic Poetry, 


215 

Oppermann’s Plotins Leben noticed, 186 

Orlando’s Spigolature glottologiche (Quaderno terzo) 
noticed, 206 

‘O waly, waly, up the bank’ in Greek, 2 


Page's Latin and Greek prize poems noticed, 62 

Pantin (W. E. P.) Some aids to classical teaching, 
168. Notice of some class-books, 198 ; of Wright's 
A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse, 232 

Parker’s The Roman Legions noticed, 33 

Pearson (A. C.) notices of van de Wijnpersse’s De Ter- 
minologie van het Jachtwezen bij Sophocles, and of 
Porter’s The Rhesus of Euripides, 235 


ordo, 12 

enoyre’s Ante Oculos noticed, 169 

Persius no ‘ micher,’ 56 

Petch (J. A.) notice of Map of*Roman Britain (Ordnance 
Survey), 92; of Roman London, 150 

Philologische Wochenschrift summarize’, 46, 94, 156, 


24 

Pickard-Cam (A. W.) notice of Schlesinger’s 
The Gods in Greek Tragedy, 201 ; of Wiesmann's Das 
Problem dev tragischen Tetralogie, 201 ; of Dalman’s 
De aedibus scaenicis comoediae novae, 235 

Plato and poetical justice, 7 

Platt’s Nine Essays noticed, 127 

tical justice in Plato, 7 

ohle’s Die Sprache des Redners Hypereides noticed, 21 

Porter's The Rhesus of Euripides noticed, 235 

Powell (J. U.) notice of Waltz’ Anthologie Grecque, 
Tomes I, II, 183 

Powell and Barber’s New Chapters in the History of 
Greek Literature, Second Series noticed, 181 

Préchac’s Séntque, Des Bienfaits, II noticed, 38 

Preisendanz’s Papyri Graecae Magicae noticed, 74 

Pryce’s Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, Vol, I, 
Part I noticed, 202 


Rabe's Joannes Sardianus : Commentarius in Aphthonium 
noticed, 240 
Rabehl's Die Verskunst der Griechen und Romer noticed, 


241 
Raby (F. J. E.) notice of Gaselee’s The Oxford Book of 
Medieval Latin Verse, 44; of Rand's Founders of the 
Middle Ages, 92 
Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages noticed, 92 
Randall-Maclver’s Italy before the Romans noticed, 142 
Reitzenstein’s Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe 
noticed, 184 
Richards (G. C.) Bacchae 925-6: 15, 125. Notice of 
Allen and Allen’s Opus Epistolarum Des. Evasmi VII, 


207 
Richards’ translation of Virgil's Aeneid noticed, 63 
Richardson’s translation of Anacreon noticed, 19 
River of Tears, the, 61 
Roberts (W. Rhys) Bdéos and 59 
Roberts (W. Rhys): obituary notice, 209 
Roberts’ Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism noticed, 


68 

Robertson (D. 8.) notice of Vortrdge dey Bibliothek 
Warburg (1925-6), 44; of Wiman’s Textkritiska 
Studier till Apuleius, 91 ; of Rolfe’s The Attic Nights 
of Aulus Gellius, 148 ; of Billson’s Iwddpov 'Erwixia, 
174; of Fokkinga’s De Praedicatieve Plaatsing van het 
Adjectief bij Lucianus, 237 

Robertson’s (D, S.) The Future of Greek Studies noticed, 
113; his A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture 
noticed, 175 

Robertson’s (J. T.) Higher Latin Sentences noticed, 233 

Robinson (E. 8. G.) notice of Grose’s Catalogue of the 
McClean Collection of Greek Coins, III, 241 

Robinson’s A History of Greece noticed, 187 


Rogers and Harley's Cicero the Politician noticed, 234 

Rolfe’s The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius noticed, 148 

Roman London noticed, 150 

Rose (H. J.) The River of Tears again, 61. Notice of 
Ipsen and Karg’s Schallanalytische Versuche, 65; of 
Preisendanz’s Papyri Graecae Magicae, 74; of Randall- 
Maclver’s Italy before the Romans, 142; of Reitzen- 
stein’s Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen © aufe, 184; of 
Lowe’s Magic in Greek and Latin Literature, 239 

Rostovtzeff’s The Social and Economic Tistory of the 
Roman Empire noticed, 35 

Rouse (W. H. D.) Ilévrotos, 125 

Routh’s God, Man, and Epic Poetry noticed, 215 

Runciman’s The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his 
Reign noticed, 185 

Ryba’s Dvé Konsolace Senekovy noticed, 227 


Salt’s The Story of Aeneas noticed, 63 
Sandbach (F. H.) notice of Oldfather’s Epictetus, II, 


153 
Sanders and Schmidt’s The Minor Prophets in the Freer 
Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis noticed, 


89 
Saunders’ Roman History Extracts and Outlines noticed, | 


198 

Schilling-Wollny’s Aristoteles’ Gedanke der Philosophie 
noticed, 137 

Schlesinger’s The Gods in Greek Tragedy noticed, 201 

Schwahn’s Demosthenes gegen Aphobos noticed, 179 

Sedgefield (W. J.) notice of Shannon’s Chaucer and the 
Roman Poets, 244 

Semple (W. H.) notice of Foster's Livy, Vol. IV, 90; of 
Bennett’s Frontinus, 91; of Waltz’s Sénéque, Dia- 
logues, Tome IV, 204; of Herrmann’s Sénéque, 
Tragédies, Tome II, 205. Tac. Agric. 24 init.: 214 

Shannon’s Chaucer and the Roman Poets noticed, 244 

Sharp's version of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon noticed, 63 

Sheppard (J. T.) notice of von Trojan’s Handlungstypen t So 


im Epos, 235 
Shewan (A.) Alt-Ithaka, 162 
Shewan’s Lusus Homerici noticed, 64; his Andrewffogd 


Lang’s Work for Homer noticed, 169 olk: 
Siegfried’s Studien zuy geschichtlichen Anschauung dé 

Polybius noticed, 41 As: 
Sinclair (T. A.) notice of Mazon's Hésiode, 133 Tury 
Slater’s Towards a Text of the Metamorphosis of Ovid 

noticed, 85 Ullm; 


Sonnenschein (E. A.) notice of Kelsey’s Latin and Greth} 200 
in American Education, 50; note on Sonnenschein’s 
The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive, 51 

Sonnenschein (E, A.): obituary notice, 161 

Souter (A.) notice of Middleton’s Studies in the Orations 
of Libanius, Part II, 42; of Way's The Language and 
Style of the Letters of St. Basil, 43; of Cooper's 
A Concordance of Boethius, 43; of Tolkiehn’s Clementis 
Ars Grammatica, 92; of Duff's Lucan, 147; of Hos} yoy, 
kier’s The Complete Commentary of Oecumenius on tuo, 
Apocalypse, 240 ; of Borleffs' Tertulliani Ad Nations 
Libri Duo, 243 ; of de Vries’ Bijdrage tot de Psychologit\enea: 
van Tertullianus, 243 ; of Buck's S. Ambrosii De HeliéReschy 
et Ieiunio, 244; Cuendet’s L’Ordre des Mots dams} 901 
le Texte grec... des Evangiles, 244; of Faider's§nzhoj, 
Répertoive des Index et Lexiques d’Auteurs LatissAnolio; 


244 
Stein’s On Alexander's Track to the Indus noticed, 180 fristor 
Stevenson (G. H.) notice of Groag’s Hannibal alt} 64: ; 
Politiker, 190 1578, 
Stewart (H.) notice of Klotz’s Caesaris Commentariihristot) 
III, 29; of Courbaud’s Cicéron, De l’Orateur, Livti{niys 
II, 41; of Burger’s Aere Pevennius, 42; of King’ 
Cicero : Tusculan Disputations, 42 ; of Klotz's C. f 
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me (W. A.) Three notes on Pindar, 115 
Strong's Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Antiques in 
the Possession of . . . Lord Melchett noticed, 202 
suasoviae, 58 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 44, 93, 154, 245 
Sydney University War Memorial Hymn, 1 
Symbolae Osloemes (to Vol. VII) noticed, 231 
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arn (W. W.) notice of Jouguet’s Macedonian Im- 
perialism, 27 ; of Siegfried’s Studien zur geschichtlichen 
Anschauung des Polybios, 41. A Greek inscription 
from Kurdistan (C.J.G. 4673), 53; postscript, 125. 
Notice of Stein’s On Alexander's Track to the Indus, 
180 

‘ate (J.) Plato and poetical justice, 7. Persius no 
‘ micher,’ 56 

ylor (A. E.) notice of Kéhler’s Die Briefe des Sokvates 
und der Sokvatiker, 22; of Bailey’s The Greek Atomists 
and Epicurus, 68; of Schilling-Wollny’s Aristoteles’ 
Gedanke der Philosophie, 137 ; of Gomperz’ Platons 
| Selbstbiographie, 152 

aylor’s A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus and his 


y Philosophie} translation of Plato’s Timaeus and Critias noticed, 
218 
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see Clementis Ars Grammatica noticed, 92 
vansactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association (to Vol. LIX) noticed, 231 

Turyn’s Studia Sapphica noticed, 136 


Ullman and Smalley’s Progress Tests in Latin noticed, 
200 
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Note :—‘ passim * means that several passages of the 
juthor or work are dealt with at the given page. 


eneas of Gaza Ep. 25: 93 

eschylus P.V, passim: 3 ff. Sept. (hypothesis to): 
201 

inthologia Palatina i-v passim: 183 

tpollonius Rhodius i, 1067 ff.: 61 

ipuleius Met. passim: 91 

ristophanes Ach. 753: 119; 1093: 67. Birds 1352- 
64: 165. Cl. 994 f.: 117. Kn. 755, Lys. 126, 553, 
578, 641, 687, Peace 80: 67. Thesm. 335: 68 

stotle Poet. 1453b 27-28: 60 

lus Gellius I. 1. 2 etc.: 148 


esar B, Gall. passim; 144. [Caesar] B. Al, Afr., 
Hisp., passim: 29 

limachus Hymn, iv. 226 f.: 43. Coma Berenices: 
: 214 

LXVI. 45-64: 124, 168 
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Ure (P. N.) notice of Mihl's Die Gesetze des Zaleukos 
und Charondas, 170 


Van de Wijnpersse’s De Terminologie van het Jachiwezen 
bij Sophocles noticed, 235 

Varro and Orpheus, 60 

Vergil’s birth, bimillenary of, 113. Vergil and the 
maze, 212 

Vesey (W. T.) notice of Glynn Williams’ Cicero, The 
Letters to His Friends, Vols. I, II, 191 

Vogliano’s Epicuri et Epicureorum scripta in Herculanen- 
sibus papyris servata noticed, 222 

von Trojan's Handlungstypen im Epos noticed, 235 


Wace (A. J. B.) notice of Chambers’ Cycles of Taste, 


Wace’s A Cretan Staiuctte in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
noticed, 18 

Waltz’s (P.) Anthologie Grecque, Tomes I, II noticed, 183 

Waltz’s (R.) Sénéque, Dialogues, Tome IV noticed, 204 

Warmington's The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India noticed, 84 

Wartena’s Nux Elegia noticed, 153 

Watson (E. W.) notice of Dombart-Kalb’s Augustini de 
Civitate Dei libri XXII, 245 

Way’s The Language and Style of the Letters of St. Basil 
noticed, 43 

Wells’ The Shorter Caesar (Civit War) noticed, 234 

Wiesmann’s Das Problem der tragischen Tetralogie no- 
ticed, 201 

Wiman’s Testhritiska Studier till Apuleius noticed, 91 

Woodcock (E. C.) Note on Sophocles’ Antigone 925, 
926: 116 

Wordsworth’s Adventures in Literature noticed, 200 

Wormald’s Sensim noticed, 199 

Wright's A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse noticed, 
232 


Xenia Bonnensia noticed, 200 


Yale Classical Studies, Vol. I, noticed, 231 
Yeats’ Sophocles’ King Oedipus noticed, 16 
Yorke (E. C.) Aristophanes, Clouds, ll. 994-995: 117 


Zeus in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus, 3 . 

Ziebarth’s Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Seeraubs und See- 
handels im alten Griechenland noticed, 241 

Zimmern's Solon and Croesus and other Greek Essays 
noticed, 128 


LOCORUM. 


Cicero Ad Fam. passim: 192. 
De Rep, and De Legg. passim: 191. 
167 

Corpus Hermeticum V. 10: 93 

C.1.G. 4673: 53 


De Am, passim : 143. 
Pro Mil, 83 f.: 


Epictetus Diss. iii, 15. 4: 154 
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